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Varieties of Excellence* 


DAVID RIESMAN 


I want today to talk about climates 
in high school and college, the variety 
of subcultures, in the anthropological 
sense, which flourish among students; 
about the impact on these climates of 
the faculty and the curriculum; and 
I want to propose two remedies for 
the present dilemmas of transition 
from school to college which, my 
friends, more familiar with educa- 
tional matters than I, tell me are 
wildly impractical. 

In comparison with what is known 
about elementary schools and about 
the processes of socialization in home 
and school, very little is known about 
the colleges. This has something to 
do with the fact that college pro- 
fessors study other people and some- 
how just don’t get around to studying 
themselves. It has something to do 
with the influence of psychoanalytic 
theory, and the common belief that, 
after puberty, nothing very impor- 
tant happens to young people short 
of therapeutic intervention. It has 
also something to do with the fact 
that colleges are exceedingly complex 
communities, lacking the easy bound- 


*A paper presented to the New York State Associa- 
tion of Deans and Guidance Personnel, Elmira, New 
York, November 7, 1957. 

A grant from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
study of higher education has been of assistance in 
the preparation of this paper. I am greatly in- 
debted to my colleague, Professor James S. Coleman, 
for the opportunity to make use of data from his 
study of high school social climates. I have also drawn 
in this paper on the preface to Constraint and Variety 
m American Education, Anchor Books edition, 1958. 
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aries and relative homogeneity of a 
village or a tribe, and that anthro- 
pological techniques for investigating 
colleges barely exist as yet. Nevitt 
Sanford with his colleagues has, in 
my opinion, gone further than any- 
one else in studying the college cul- 
ture. He has followed the changes 
from freshman to senior year among 
a group of Vassar students and has 
taken a look at the alumnae to see 
what rubbed off on them in college, 
and how their undergraduate ex- 
periences connect with their fates as 
wives, mothers, and career women. 
The Vassar administration is admir- 
able for the courage it showed in al- 
lowing such inquiries to be made and 
published; what is necessary now, as 
Professor Sanford has urged, are 
comparative studies which would per- 
mit us to distinguish the impacts of 
different curricula on different 
“mixes,” different batches of student 
bodies. Professor Sanford’s work and 
other studies reveal over and over 
that students in college are remark- 
ably resistant to any efforts toward 
liberal education: they gather credits, 
become slightly more suave and so- 
phisticated, and considerably more 
tolerant, but at only a few colleges do 
they emerge substantially changed in 
fundamental outlook. I suppose we 
Americans generally believe in the 
myth of our own efficiency, and it is 
alarming to learn how wasteful are 
our productive processes. Studies of 
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factory life, however, revealed a good 
many years ago that restriction of out- 
put was nearly universal among 
workers who set their own norms of 
production, whatever management 
might say, and punish rate-busters 
who violated the norms. And I am 
sure that many high school teachers 
have long been aware that much the 
same thing happens in the classroom, 
where the students decide how much 
they will produce on demand of 
teachers and ridicule those eager- 
beavers who violate these tacit limita- 
tions. The report prepared for the 
Hazen Foundation by Professor 
Philip Jacob, Changing Values in 
College, attempts to summarize such 
studies as we have of the effectiveness 
of different curricula, especially in 
the social studies. Many administra- 
tors and college teachers have been 
shocked to discover that the same 
thing happens there as in the high 
schools, even in eminent institutions 
with a selected student body. 
Restriction happens there in ways 
which are subtle rather than obvious, 
whereas there are, of course, some 
colleges so benighted that students, 
when asked to read a book outside of 
the usual texts, turn in blank pages on 
the exam if asked questions about it! 
There are certainly colleges in this 
country, accredited ones, whose grad- 
uates are more illiterate than the 
graduates of many good public and 
private high schools—colleges which 
cheapen the very idea of college. 
However, I am not concerned about 
such institutions, but rather about 
those which select their students and 
pursue serious intellectual aims. In 
these we find at work a pattern which 
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also resembles certain factory ex- 
periences, namely, that not only are 
rate-busters punished, but workers 
are held to a certain standard of per- 
formance, beneath which they are 
ostracized. Workers in a factory en- 
joy exhibiting their skills in “making 
out,” and they have contempt for a 
worker who is too incompetent. Their 
restriction of output is often a kind 
of tight-rope act, balancing between 
management demands and their own 
unfettered energies, some of which 
they use to outwit the foreman and 
some to help him out. In the better 
colleges, students today work much 
harder and more intelligently than a 
generation ago; they tend to look 
down on the stupid and slow learners; 
they turn out papers and credits and 
information with considerable dexter- 
ity. They hold back, however, in the 
very area of greatest concern to the 
committed teacher, that is, in be- 
coming emotionally involved. Here 
they tend to “play it cool” and, like 
factory workers—and many other 
workers, too—remain alienated and 
unrelated to what they do. 

Of course, they suffer from this 
working under wraps, this refusal to 
go all out and rise to challenge. Still, 
where the student body, as it general- 
ly does, has power to decide how 
much it will allow itself to be in- 
fluenced by the curriculum, it imposes 
brakes on those who cannot do with- 
out the security of the group or the 
fraternity. 

The educational 


psychologists, 
whose studies form the basis of the 
Jacob report, on the whole proceeded 
by comparing individual scores on 
various kinds of tests—discovering, 
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for instance, that those students ex- 
posed at Syracuse University to one 
sort of instruction came out the same 
as those exposed to another sort or 
no sort. Naturally, such comparisons 
neglect individual exceptions, which 
don’t show up statistically, and, for 
the most part, do not take into ac- 
count long-range or sleeper effects. 
These studies do little to reveal the 
sources of the findings concerning 
the student culture and the faculty 
culture—they don’t inquire, for in- 
stance, into whether the faculty 
really wants to take responsibility for 
what happens in college and whether 
the most influential professors may 
not prefer, in some unconscious ways, 
to remain free and ineffective. Indeed, 
we do know, from the Jacob report 
and other data, that there are a few 
exceptional institutions where the 
students and faculty form something 
of a common culture, rather than 
being merely captive audiences for 
each other. At Haverford, Wesleyan, 
St. John’s, Reed, and Antioch, stu- 
dents do get excited about issues 
dealt with in class; they do change; 
they do respond. While no doubt 
some merely take on the protective 
coloring of their particular campus, 
there are many for whom the educa- 
tional experience is real, leading to 
demands that life later live up to the 
promise of college—as against the 
more typical use of college simply as 
an anteroom to the suburban life and 
the corporate or professional job. Simi- 
larly, when several years ago I hada 
chance to examine interviews done 
with seniors in twenty representative 
colleges, I was struck by the interviews 
from Oberlin, where the students ap- 


peared to be more idealistic (or per- 
haps less afraid to admit their ideal- 
ism) than those from elsewhere. And 
I believe also that our students in the 
College at Chicago would rank with 
the other instances cited by Professor 
Jacob, judging on the basis of studies 
done by our educational psychologists 
and Board of Examinations. You will 
have noted that all these are liberal 
arts colleges; that all are rather 
small; and that all are autonomous 
colleges, not dominated by a graduate 
school of arts and sciences. But now, 
though, I want to return to a basic 
problem concerning the impact of col- 
lege which appears when we put side 
by side the Jacob report and Samuel 
Stouffer’s book, Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties. 

Stouffer asked a national cross- 
section at the height of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s power their views on a vari- 
ety of issues involving academic free- 
dom and civil liberties. He had ques- 
tions designed to test prejudice, and 
authoritarianism in bringing up chil- 
dren. And on every issue college ed- 
ucation made a decisive difference. 
The college-educated proved to be 
the more tolerant, the more open- 
minded, the more permissive, and the 
less suspicious and dogmatic. This 
was notably true in the South, where 
those who had been to college held 
views .very much like those of similar 
education in the North, and markedly 
at odds with the non-college educated 
in the South. Reading this and other 
similar studies, it becomes quite ap- 
parent that going to college is con- 
nected with exposure to somewhat 
less parochial judgments and is con- 
ducive to a somewhat larger sphere 
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of toleration. True, some of this may 
be an increased sophistication of 
rhetoric, not carried over into be- 
havior. But on the whole college does 
serve to introduce its graduates to 
currents of thought they did not al- 
ways encounter at home or in second- 
ary school, and thus to prepare them 
for executive and professional careers 
in the nation at large rather than in 
some particular part of it. Though 
many polls show that college students 
are today more politically conserva- 
tive than their professors, and though 
the latter often must feel they have 
no influence at all on their students’ 
political outlook, I think it fair to say 
that college graduates are more apt to 
be Eisenhower Republicans, moderate 
or “modern” Republicans, and occa- 
sionally even Democrats, than they 
were as entering freshmen. 

Professor Jacob would himself 
grant that this happens, but he is not 
satisfied with it. He wants more to 
occur in college than acculturation to 
generally held suburban or upper- 
middle-class beliefs. He would, I 
think, even be willing to have stu- 
dents emerge somewhat less tolerant 
of many things if they were com- 
mitted to some particular things. It 
is not enough, for him or for me, that 
they become slightly emancipated 
from the views of parents who did 
not themselves attend college, only 
to become more firmly imbued with 
the views or the lack of them that 
pass currency among their fellow-stu- 
dents—views that come, like the 
proper clothing, with the college 
climate itself. We could even say that 
students resist a greater emancipation 
by acquiring a lesser one—a defense 
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in depth against involvement. 
When I have discussed this de- 
velopment with colleagues, they have 
sometimes reasoned that McCarthy- 
ism was responsible, that students 
were afraid to become involved in 
social and political concerns, lest this 
land them in hot water. Presumably 
they feel that if one area of inquiry is 
closed off, other areas, including ap- 
parently remote cultural ones, would 
also eventually be closed off. There 
is something to this explanation, but 
I don’t feel it really explains very 
much. For we deal here with broad 
social and psychological develop- 
ments in the relation men have to 
their work. To take one example, 
some of my colleagues who have been 
engaged in a study of medical educa- 
tion in a Midwest university medical 
school tell me that the professors 
there find their students apathetic 
towards their work, uninterested in 
the science of medicine, seemingly 
eager to pass their exams and get out 
into practice. McCarthy and his living 
allies are not responsible for that. 
Likewise, when I talk with college 
students, I often find them saying that 
it doesn’t pay to get too deeply in- 
volved in any one course since they 
want to distribute their energies cau- 
tiously over all their courses so that 
they can get good grades and get into 
medical school! They invest their 
time as a banker does his money—dili- 
gently but with little personal com- 
mitment. Indeed, I am convinced that 
grades, though they may in some situ- 
ations reward effort, do little to spur 
excellence and much to inhibit it. Mc- 
Carthyism and the larger political cli- 
mate have much to answer for in aca- 
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demic life, but students would shy 
away from being thought by their 
fellows to be “do-gooders,” “squares,” 
“enthusiasts,” even if they were in no 
danger whatever of being called 
“pink” or “subversive.” 

Does it follow that, as many claim, 
these students are materialistic, out 
only for money and gadgets? Pro- 
fessor Jacob thinks so, but I do not 
agree. In the leading colleges, at any 
rate, students are far less interested 
in making money for its own sake 
than I believe they were a generation 
ago. They want a good income, so 
that they can marry early, have three 
or four children, two cars, and cultural 
amenities such as hi-fi and vacations; 
but beyond that they are not grasping; 
very few in the interviews I examined 
wanted to make a fortune, or in fact 
to be extremely successful in any line. 
In an age of full employment and 
good jobs for college graduates, they 
fear ulcers more than hunger, and 
they are more concerned with their 
family life and their leisure than were 
their predecessors. In that sense, one 
might say, liberal education has been 
a distinct success! 

And indeed it is clear that students 
attending the better colleges today 
are far better educated, as are their 
teachers, than was true at any previous 
time. The “gentleman’s C” is almost 
a thing of the past in the Ivy League, 
as is the C clutched by the bright girl 
who fears that if she knows too much 
she will lack for dates. Manly boys 
in the Middle and Far West no longer 
fear to know anything about art or 
ballet, and girls are even sometimes 
allowed to know something about 
chemistry or topology. This is part 
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of the climate of tolerance—and it 
is also part of a general cultural dif- 
fusion which occurs through CBS and 
Life magazine and improved teaching 
of art in the high schools. What seems 
to militate against achieving the peaks 
of excellence in college is that the 
plateau of general middlebrow cul- 
ture is so readily attained. 

These considerations as to student 
values are the background for my 
first proposal, namely, that college be 
as much as possible a sharp break from 
high school. The college freshmen 
should realize at once that they are in 
a different milieu than anything many 
of them have known before—a milieu 
where the old patterns of restriction 
of output no longer hold, and where 
something altogether exceptional is 
expected of them. And this should 
be true in social as well as intellectual 
terms. This means on the whole going 
to college among kinds of people one 
has not encountered before, preferably 
in a place one has not lived in before. 
If, for instance, one has gone to high 
school in a suburb, one is likely to 
have met only young people of similar 
background and indeed this may for 
some be an essential protection during 
part of adolescence. But to go on 
from there, as many do, to a state or 
community college in the same neigh- 
borhood, is to miss much that can be 
creative about the cross-cultural con- 
frontations of college. In a rich coun- 
try, where bright youngsters will 
eventually be able to afford or to 
finance through long-term loans their 
own education, it seems a dreary ne- 
cessity that sends them for their col- 
lege experience to a duplicate of their 
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high schooi—sometimes even in the 
same building. 

But the community college is only 
the most extreme example of the 
danger of reduplicating in college the 
social pattern of the high school. To 
move from a handsome suburban 
high school to a handsome state uni- 
versity is sometimes only to exchange 
one fraternity for another. And I re- 
call in this connection reading with 
pleasure an editorial in the Exonian 
upbraiding Exeter seniors for choos- 
ing only Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Brown—for not even asking about 
Antioch, Reed, Chicago, and other 
possible interesting places which 
might confront an Exeter graduate 
with a different sort of challenge. 
While in principle any searching stu- 
dent can find himself an education at 
most colleges, even in the face of 
tacit disapproval from other students, 
he is more likely to do so if he is 
forced to realize that he is in a new 
place with new opportunities. And by 
the same token, the quality of a col- 
lege will improve if students of a 
variety of forms of talent seek it out, 
and find each other there. 

I am of course aware that freshmen 
can get lost in college, and stay lost. 
So, too, I am aware that not all con- 
frontations are productive, not all 
emancipations creative. Many college 
professors do have traumatic impacts, 
as in persuading students that they 
are indubitably stupid or prejudiced; 
and counseling services sometimes do 
a brisk business picking up the pieces. 
I cannot here go into this whole area, 
but want instead to focus on the ma- 
jority of students who could ask more 
of themselves without psychic dam- 


age, and who suffer from being all 
too well-founded rather than lost. 
And this leads me to raise ques- 
tions about how colleges select their 
entering classes and what more can be 
done to increase breadth of choice for 
both the colleges and the high school 
senior. That is, I want to discuss the 
matching of colleges and students to 
the optimal advantage of both. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Frank Bowles spoke 
to a conference of admissions person- 
nel concerning the intangibles of col- 
lege admission, pointing out how lit- 
tle was known about the factors in 
the high school and parental gossip 
network that led students to choose 
one college or set of colleges as 
against another. And he also discussed 
the intangibles on the side of college 
admissions officers who have only the 
vaguest notion as to what qualities in 
the student body as a whole will 
prove conducive to a_ stimulating 
atmosphere, and who suffer from all 
sorts of mythologies concerning “per- 
sonality” and the ways to detect it 
from letters, scores, and a brief inter- 
view. Those of you who are guidance 
officials know this all too well. You 
know how often a child is under pres- 
sure to go to college where his parents 
or relatives went—or didn’t go. You 
know the influence a persuasive re- 
cruiter can have, who may in some 
instances be on commission or have a 
quota to fill—even among people 
who don’t play football. You know 
the inadequacies of the tourist visit to 


colleges. I recall an article by the Ad-_ 


missions Dean of Mt. Holyoke in 
which she spoke of asking an appli- 
cant where else she had visited; she 
answered, “Amherst and Williams.” 
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“And did you go to Smith?” “Daddy, 
did we go to Smith?”, the girl in- 
quired. My friend, Dean John 
Netherton, who used to be in the ad- 
missions business, told me of visiting 
the “college day” in a large Mid- 
western city, where each recruiter sat 
at a desk piled with literature while 
high school students and their parents 
wandered by. The whole affair was 
symbolized for him in the incident of 
a father’s picking up a flossy booklet 
and shouting across the room to his 
daughter: “Hey, Janie, come here. 
They have sailing at this college!” 
But suppose Janie was a person of 
unusual qualities, and that she, her 
father, and her high school counselor 
were really serious about placing her 
in an environment that would help 
her develop these qualities. Where 
could they go to get relevant informa- 
tion? The various books I have seen 
which purport to guide prospective 
students are not very helpful. The 
Handbook put out by the College 
Entrance Examination Board includes 
brief statements by member colleges 
which, like much catalogue material, 
is most illuminating to those who al- 
ready know how to interpret institu- 
tional advertising; and commercial 
handbooks are about as useful as most 
booklets prepared by chambers of 
commerce for prospective tourists. 
It is astonishing, when one thinks 
about it, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission polices advertising for hard 
goods where often the worst that can 
happen is that one can be cheated of 
money, and that various consumer- 
research organizations provide reli- 
able data on vacuum cleaners, driers, 
radios, and canned goods, while no 


similar agency polices school and col- 
lege catalogues and brochures and 
does research on the qualitative as- 
pects of education from the student’s 
point of view. If one loses a few dol- 
lars through misleading advertising, 
one can make others, but if one loses 
four years through misleading school- 
ing, one cannot make them up. On the 
contrary, in some cases, one may have 
formed false values, false estimates 
of one’s self, of others, and of the 
universe. 

To be sure, there are the accred- 
iting agencies, which operate with re- 
spect to colleges on a regional basis. 
They serve, or so it can be argued, to 
raise the floor by requiring certain 
minima: books in the library, Ph.D.’s 
on the faculty. These minima are not 
to be sneered at—though, like other 
observers of the educational scene, I 
have visited non-accredited colleges 
that are far superior to some accred- 
ited ones. Moreover, through pub- 
lished data one can get some evidence 
for a judgment about the academic 
quality of a relatively small number 
of the thousand accredited colleges in 
this country; but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to interpret this material in terms 
of the problem of matching a partic- 
ular student, with only partially dis- 
covered potentialities, to a particular 
college, also with only partially dis- 
covered - potentialities. Thus, there 
exist several excellent studies done at 
Wesleyan which report the propor- 
tion to total graduates of scientists 
and scholars produced at a number 
of colleges, providing in this way one 
yardstick for over-all excellence. In 
the first of these, Origins of American 
Scientists, vignettes are presented of 
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the scholarly quality of several dozen 
colleges, including such well-known 
ones as Haverford, Oberlin, and Wil- 
liams, and such little-known ones as 
Hope and Linfield, in terms of the 
influences favoring and retarding the 
development of scientific vocations in 
their student bodies. Similarly, for 
colleges which are members of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
(less than a quarter of all accredited 
institutions), scores exist comparing 
their entering classes on academic 
performance with national norms. 
High-school guidance counselors have 
access to these figures (and to a pro- 
file of the geographic and other dis- 
tributions of students), although stu- 
dents and parents seem not to. So, 
too, in his Teacher Apprehension 
Study, Professor Lazarsfeld has de- 
veloped “quality indices” for various 
types of college on the basis both of 
published data of the sort used in ac- 
creditation (e.g., number of books in 
the library per student) and of data 
concerning the scholarly record of the 
social scientists interviewed in his own 
survey; but this material, gathered 
under promise of anonymity, can only 
be used to sort colleges by types, not 
individually. 

Thus, data are publicly available 
for only a limited number of institu- 
tions, and even then it is often out of 
date. For example, the material in 
Origins of American Scientists relates 
largely to the period before the Sec- 
ond World War. Moreover, the 
question of what is “quality” remains 
elusive—no single variable suffices, 
and, since for reasons already indi- 
cated in these remarks, students are 
the most potent educative force at an 
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institution, a change in the climate of 
a college can be brought about by 
simultaneous decisions to go or not 
to go there. 

To make concrete what I have in 
mind, let me take as an example the 
present situation of Amherst College 
(I may not be accurate in all details, 
but the main outlines are clear and 
could be duplicated elsewhere). The 
courageous imagination which Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn brought to the in- 
stitution did not entirely vanish when 
he was forced out by entrenched fa- 
culty, alumni, and trustees in 1924. 
In the 1930’s and since, the college 
has brought liberal and spirited men 
to the faculty, and recently President 
Charles Cole has appointed a number 
of distinguished men _ (including 
Henry Steele Commager and Al- 
fred Kazin) to raise still further the 
community’s level of learning. For a 
number of years, the required cur- 
riculum of the first two years has been 
a real challenge even to well-pre- 
pared students; they meet in English, 
in science, and in the introduction to 
American civilization a set of high 
and invigorating demands. The col- 
lege has, of course, like other good 
schools at the present time, many 
times more applicants than it can ac- 
cept. Even so, it is beginning to draw 
some who are aware of what it has to 
offer the exceptionally able student, 
though there are still not enough ap- 
plicants who sufficiently differentiate 
today’s Amherst from a composite 
Ivy League image: they may lump 
it indiscriminately with Williams or 
Bowdoin or Dartmouth. And of course 
such judgments tend to be self- 
confirming, for students who could 
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profit from a place like Amherst do 
not always know about it. 

Indeed, I suspect that students in 
college are in some measure taken in 
by the stereotypes that led them there, 
so that they do not discover and 
therefore help create the degree of 
stimulation their setting might allow. 
To be sure, since their choice was 
largely irrational in the first instance, 
they will tend to justify it retroac- 
tively by fervent alumni loyalty, 
based on selective perception of 
“their” colleges. This loyalty in turn, 
of course, makes it more difficult for 
an institution to alter its public image, 
save where a provocative president 
makes a frontal assault upon it. Like- 
wise, the “drummers” whom the col- 
leges send out are themselves often 
unaware of developments which may 
be of great importance to a few un- 
usual prospective students, but which 
cannot readily be summarized and 
sold. Since good teachers need good 
students to keep them good, it fre- 
quently happens that a college almost 
accumulates that “critical mass” re- 
quisite for a profound alteration in 
its image and in its impact on stu- 
dents, and then loses the opportunity 
to create the impact because not 
enough students of the right sort 
come at the right time. 

I need hardly illustrate the many 
cases of the opposite sort, where a 
college coasts on its reputation and 
where its clientele is ignorant of the 
fact that it isn’t what it used to be— 
or, more probably, that what it used 
to be is no longer adequate for today. 
Such coasting disheartens those who 
would like to see the college develop, 
since it encourages the complacency 
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of the home guard; and, of course, 
also cheats the students who come 
expecting that college will be differ- 
ent from high school, when in fact it 
may only be more of the same, or 
worse. The history of American 
higher education is full of leading 
institutions that have gone to seed, 
without any bankruptcy receiver’s 
coming in—precisely because the 
customers, attracted by the brand 
name, do keep coming in. 

The more I have considered the 
matter, the more I have become con- 
vinced that the cause of improved 
education would be enormously aided 
if some impartial yet fearless agency 
could issue vivid candid reports on 
colleges and schools of the sort Con- 
sumers Union provides on commod- 
ities. However, a moment’s thought 


makes it apparent that college evalua- 
tion is enormously more difficult than 
commodity evaluation (though the 
latter, too, is more difficult than it ap- 
pears to consumer researchers who 
reduce all values to a narrow func- 
tionalism). There are a thousand ac- 


credited colleges, some of them 
changing so fast as to be more like 
perishables than like hard goods. 
They have to be examined on the 
spot, not in a central laboratory, and 
where is one to find the examiners 
who can get hold of the relevant in- 
formation, protect their sources, treat 
matters with a broad comparative per- 
spective, and develop confidence in 
the good faith and good sense of the 
agency for which they work? As my 
colleague, Dean Netherton, has ob- 
served, such an agency might best 
begin by instructing students in what 
to look for in visiting a college, read- 
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ing its brochures, and talking with its 
emissaries, much as the consumer 
magazines tell their readers how to 
buy clothes or a used car. Still, I 
think it conceivable that, with enough 
planning and inventiveness, a respect- 
ed clearing house for penetrating re- 
ports on college could be created. 

To be sure, there is some danger 
that, if consumer reports were to be- 
come the exclusive source of recruit- 
ment, a most unlikely prospect, the 
image of a college might become 
frozen at the level of its present state. 
Today ignorance and poor feedback 
permit some colleges to recruit, as I 
have indicated, better students than 
they deserve, though these colleges 
may then for this very reason grow 
up to the students’ expectations. Thus, 
reports on colleges would have to al- 
low for possibilities of change partic- 
ularly if the student body is chang- 
ing, since the quality of students is 
probably of more importance, other 
things being equal, than the quality 
of the staff. 

Moreover, no one should underesti- 
mate the difficulty of finding out any- 
thing beyond routine data concerning 
the climates of sizable educational in- 
stitutions. A large proportion of the 
faculty have a stereotype as to what 
their students are like which is often 
quite wide of the mark. Even the 
more articulate students themselves 
are not always capable informants. 
Nor should one underestimate the re- 
sistance colleges would put up to this 
kind of investigation, even where the 
results might be favorable to them. 
The common objections to the “new- 
er” social sciences would rise against 
“anthropological” studies of the col- 


lege as a subculture or series of subcul- 
tures. Academicians would rightly fear 
that their professional standards, so 
painfully raised, would be threatened 
by customer demands strengthened by 
techniques akin to market research. 
The fears are all the more justified 
since students, though not the only 
“customers” of a college (other cus- 
tomers include the academic profes- 
sion itself, intellectuals generally, and 
future generations), can be the most 
parochial and strident. 

Not that all students or their par- 
ents are notably eager for intelligent 
guidance. Just as consumer-research 
publications have a relatively small 
circulation, so one would expect that 
a similar publication concerning col- 
leges would aim for and reach only 
the more alert and potentially dis- 
criminating, while great numbers of 
families would continue to choose col- 
leges much as they choose cars or 
clothes: on the basis of student grape- 
vine or neighbors’ gossip (“opinion 
leadership”) reinforced by advertis- 
ing, or the basis of family tradition 
or of a search for the prestige of a 
new tradition. 

Honest and probing consumer re- 
search is, however, useful to the “pro- 
ducer” as well as to the consumer. 
Not only does it help him see his 
faults as others see them (something 
colleges attempt on occasion through 
“self-studies” or the use of outside ex- 
perts), but it serves to bring changes 
in a program or curriculum to people’s 
attention. Advertising in the college 
field is, of course, limited to some de- 
gree by professional ethics, so that rep- 
utable institutions may announce a 
new set of courses in American stu- 
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dies or a strengthened faculty in statis- 
tics in the Sunday New York Times 
and the professional journals; but of 
course they do not buy time on tele- 
vision or even a page in The Saturday 
Review; nor is there any ready way 
for them to announce changes in their 
admissions policies or in their patterns 
of recruitment that have made the col- 
lege a more intellectual or artistic 
milieu. Thus, the market for new 
students—and, indeed, for new fac- 
ulty—is often inelastic; that is, the 
quality of a school changes faster than 
its clientele recognizes; and colleges 
that have developed a novel or more 
demanding program cannot get the 
students to match it, while other in- 
stitutions that have decayed cannot 
keep away students who should no 
longer go there. While autos carry 
their advertising, so to speak, on their 
body shells, which speak as loudly as 
print or TV commercials, colleges can 
change inside their shells with hardly 
anyone’s noticing. And the result can 
be tragic, not only for misled stu- 
dents, but for imaginative faculty and 
administrators who may not live long 
enough to be rewarded by the good 
students attracted by those changes. 
So far in these remarks, I have 
taken for granted that the guidance 
or admissions officer will know a good 
student when he sees one, and that 
the good student himself will know 
that he is one. Many of you, like my- 
self, have been to meetings of late 
about the “gifted student”—usually 
defined in terms of what some inter- 
est group, like the military or the 
aviation industry, thinks our techno- 
logical society requires. And some of 
you may know about interesting ex- 
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periments, as in Quincy, Illinois, or 
Portland, Oregon, which turn the 
whole community into talent-scouts 
among youth and which seek to de- 
fine talent not only in terms of a 
score of 750 on the College Boards. 
Moreover, we have slowly been learn- 
ing the role that motivation plays in 
eliciting gifts, as, indeed, in the Bib- 
lical parable of the talents. 
Motivation, however, is largely so- 
cial, and when we look at high 
schools, as my colleague, James S. Cole- 
man, has been doing in a comparative 
study of high school social climates, 
we see that the student culture plays 
an enormous role in deciding what 
gifts are worth having—and what 
worth concealing. Since, as we know 
from the studies by Lewis Terman 
and others, the able youngster is likely 
to have more than one sort of ability, 
his high school experience may largely 
determine the dimension of excellence 
along which he will define himself 
from there on out. If his high school 
is one of those with but a single cli- 
mate, favoring athletic ability in one 
or two sports, coupled with ability to 
be a good guy about it—if it is this 
that gets in the papers, that gets the 
girls, that gets parental and commu- 
nity approval—then it takes a rare 
person to even ask himself whether 
he can do something else besides play 
football or basketball. He will shape 
and mould his talents and his defini- 
tion of self along easy and approved 
dimensions. Likewise, if talent among 
girls is defined in terms of ability to 
attract such a boy, the girls will shape 
up according to their ability to attain 
the dominant values, neglecting or 
even suppressirig long-term interests 
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that are temporarily not marketable. 
In fact, I believe that the straight- 
jacket is tighter for girls than boys, 
for the latter can often disregard the 
verdicts of the opposite sex, while 
girls never can. 

High schools, however, like col- 
leges, differ very much in the degree 
of uniformity of values that dominate 
the student culture. Thus, in some 
large schools we find a series of sub- 
groups—the athletes, the hot-rodders 
or car-customizers, the newspaper or 
literary crowd, the delinquents and 
sex fans, the stamp fans, and so on. 
The status that matters is primarily 
status within these groups, rather than 
within the large monolith of the total 
school. In such a school, as Professor 
Coleman has found, the year-book is 
apt to show a wide distribution of hon- 
ors, with members of the student 
council coming from varied activities 
and many students involved in one 
or another pursuit outside of academic 
subjects. And in such a milieu, a stu- 
dent has somewhat more of a chance 
to discover what his gifts are, by en- 
counters with other youngsters who 
share similar curiosities, including, I 
must always add, gifts for crime or 
other delinquent behavior. Such a 
high school is more like a big city, 
which harbors a variety of specialized 
excellences, than like a small town or 
suburb which harbors only a few more 
diffuse ones. 

Professor Coleman is now engaged 
in an elaborate research project aimed 
at discovering some of the factors that 
influence the creation of a single or a 
multiple set of climates in high schools 
of similar social-class and financial 
support. Undoubtedly the teachers 
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are not entirely powerless to influence 
student attitudes. Mr. Coleman likes 
to tell the story of one high-school 
teacher in a working-class district who 
has sent many pupils on to college 
and to scientific careers. This man 
teaches biology, to which he is de- 
voted, and on arriving at the school a 
good many years ago discovered that 
the Czech and Polish factory-work- 
ers’? sons who attended it were too 
small to play big-time football and 
too short for big-time basketball, but 
tough and stocky enough to make 
good wrestlers. Though he’d never 
wrestled in his life, he bought some 
books on wrestling, became the wres- 
tling coach, and proceeded to develop 
teams that invariably won champion- 
ships. His wrestlers, drawn to him 
through that activity, became his biol- 
ogy students, too, and went on from 
there. 

The reverse can, of course, happen 
as well. I was told about a leading 
Harvard football player and how he 
happened to go to Harvard: he had 
turned down generous football schol- 
arships offered him by devout Big 
Ten alumni, even though he comes 
from a very poor and unintellectual 
family. I learned that his high school 
football coach, though very popular, 
was known by his squad to drink 
heavily; they would see him hit the 
taverns at night, and realized that the 
life-span of a football player was quite 
short and could come to nothing. That 
was why he chose Harvard. 

It sounds perhaps like a happy end- 
ing—one that suggests a possible neg- 
ative strategy for high school princi- 
pals!—but actually it isn’t. For at 
Harvard this youngster fell in with 
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a crowd who defined what it is to be 
gifted as narrowly as any high school: 
for them, gifts meant a certain intel- 
lectual sophistication, and definitely 
excluded athletic ability and the moral 
qualities that sometimes accompany 
it. 1 suppose that in this country we 
are not in any great danger of this 
syndrome being too widespread, and 
quite possibly the intellectuals, being 
in a minority, need to defend them- 
selves by valuing their own values to 
the exclusion of all others. But the 
ideal school or college would in my 
opinion be one in which new gifts, not 
yet labelled and classified by a system 
of competition and examination, were 
constantly being discovered and de- 
fined—gifts in the expressive as well 
as in the cognitive domain; gifts in 
style of life as well as in particular 
specialisms. Only in this fashion will 
we discover and develop new ways to 
be more human than otherwise, and 
get away from the present tendency 
to define gifts in terms of current 
mythologies of manpower require- 
ments. 

Let me make clear that I am not 
talking about the well-rounded per- 
son. Well-roundedness is just one 
gift among many—and it is in our 
day a rather dangerous one, for it fre- 
quently leads to repression of those 
passionate one-sidednesses which make 
life interesting for their possessor and 
for those around him. It is rather 
hard to imagine a duller college than 
one in which every student ex- 
celled in being well-rounded, though 
indeed there are said to be admissions 
officers who set this as their goal. And 
let me also make clear on the other 
side that I am not talking about those 
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surface uniformities to which critics 
of teen-agers often point with scorn. 
Everyone at school or college can 
wear the same clothes without wear- 
ing the same thoughts and feelings— 
indeed, they may conceal the latter 
rather better by conforming in the su- 
perficial area of dress and manners. 
Indeed, everyone may go steady, 
without its meaning the same thing to 
every couple. I recently had a chance 
to read a group of essays done by 
Smith College sophomores describing 
what made for individuality and con- 
formity on their campus. Some main- 
tained that the sweaters and scarves 
the girls wore were signs of captivity, 
thus confusing the essential with the 
inessential, and making nonconform- 
ity appear too easy. Indeed, one ob- 
servant student commented that her 
own rebelliousness had become ac- 
cepted by the girls with the tolerance 
I have already spoken of as character- 
istic of college, so that she felt bound 
to play out her deviant role by the ex- 
pectations held of her. 

And we see from such a case how 
inordinately difficult it is today to 
know what mixtures of what kinds of 
students will produce the harmonies 
and frictions out of which various sorts 
of excellences can develop. It is es- 
pecially difficult because, as we all 
know, young people mature at very 
different rates, and some need a cli- 
mate which is protective and relatively 
homogeneous at the very moment 
when others require diversity and am- 
biguity. For the same reason, high 
school may provide for many the last 
chance for self-discovery, with college 
coming too late—especially if the 
high school climate itself sets limits on 
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the type of college which is chosen. 
The girl who has “learned” ir. high 
school that the only pleasures that 
matter revolve around being the cyno- 
sure of popular boys is not very likely 
to attend Smith or Vassar and discover 
that boys can be a sometime thing. 
The boy who has “learned” in high 
school that he is really stupid in Eng- 
lish because the teacher he had could 
make no connection with the lyric 
values of the movies or TV programs 
he liked, is not likely to follow a lib- 
eral arts program in college, or per- 
haps go to college at all—even though 
his hot-rod is evidence of his gifts at 
sculpture and technical invention. 
Such considerations have gradually 
led me to conclude—and I come here 
to my second impractical proposal 
(the first being that for a Bureau of 
College Consumer Research) — that 
we should institute in this country a 
number of free boarding schools on 
the high school level—schools like 
some of the good private prep schools 
we now have, only better, and open to 
any youngster through some sort of 
merit scholarship program. Only in 
this way, in my judgment, will many 
potentially lively young people be 
lifted out of their all too limited high 
school climates, to which they are now 
tied by geography and the accident of 
parental location (to be sure, some 
parents move to Winnetka to send 
their children to New Trier High, 
and some to Scarsdale or Newton or 
Merion Township—but not all par- 
ents, of course, can or will do this, and 
if they did, these private schools at 
public expense would no longer be 
outstanding). The need for such a 
program is shown by the schools which 
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now come closest to it: I have in mind 
the specialized high schools of New 
York City such as the Bronx High 
School of Science and the High School 
of Music and Art. In a few cities, 
such as Indianapolis, there are ap- 
proximations of such schools, though 
not as specialized; and of course in 
many comprehensive high schools 
there are separate programs, virtually 
independent colleges, which to some 
extent subdivide the climate and 
rescue youngsters who would other- 
wise be lost in the crowd. But even so, 
there is much to be said for boarding 
schools which would provide compe- 
tition for the best public and private 
schools now in existence, and would 
inaugurate a new round of experimen- 
tation at the secondary level. 

Each of the new schools I envisage 
would emphasize somewhat different 
patterns of excellence, and thus make 
demands on the examining and admis- 
sions system that would be hard to 
meet: demands, for example, for dis- 
covering latent gifts of aesthetic per- 
ception even in children who had had 
no home or elementary school chance 
in the arts. I would like to see a be- 
ginning made on such schools in the 
Midwest and Far West, where board- 
ing schools now are usually the ref- 
uges for youngsters who can’t make 
it in the public schools and can’t get 
into Andover or Lawrenceville. I 
would like to see experimentation 
with coeducation and with non-coedu- 
cation, there being especial need for a 
first-rate girls’ school which is not a 
finishing school or convent. I am 
sure that there are enough parents 
throughout the country who are dis- 
satisfied with the local high school, 
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but who cannot afford private schools 
or disapprove of them on equalitarian 
grounds, to create an immediate con- 
stituency for such public boarding 
schools. This is especially the case as 
the scientific and academic commu- 
nities become dispersed more widely 
throughout the country. Think of all 
the scientists and engineers, for in- 
stance, in Oklahoma or Texas who 
don’t want to send their children to 
the local high school, but cannot af- 
ford not to. 

I am sure there are many bugs in 
the idea I have proposed which will 
prove difficult to straighten out. There 
are problems of financing, of control, 
of selection. There is the more serious 
problem of what sort of high school 
climate would be genuinely experi- 
mental, without prejudicing the 
chances for the youngsters to get into 
colleges as they now are constituted. 
And one might argue the advantages 
of taking over for this purpose some 
existing boarding schools, by adding 
greatly to their usually quite limited 
funds for scholarships—including 
funds in some cases to cover the money 
parents might get from their children 
working part-time at home. But all 
such matters, in a rich country like 
ours, are really minor. What we need 
most of all are new models of excel- 
lence both in high school and college. 
At the college level, youngsters can 
travel away from home, away from 
the parish and its constrictions. But at 
the high school level, they are cap- 
tives, at least within the radius of their 
city or suburb. Many high schools, 
bound by geography, struggle man- 
fully to give an education but fail: 
their “mix” is hopelessly unbalanced, 
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as in one school studied by Coleman 
where there are a great many work- 
ing-class children and a few upper-in- 
come ones, but hardly any from the 
middle class. Other high schools have 
too narrow a tax base to accomplish 
much; they can hold their students 
only until the school-leaving age, and 
cannot attract good teachers, save for 
a devoted saint here and there. Such 
inequalities cannot be corrected at the 
local level but results can be achieved 
by lifting the most promising students 
out of that level, and giving them— 
and high school education in general 
—a second chance. 

Let me sum up now the burden of 
my remarks. As this is the opening of 
your sessions, my principal aim has 
been to raise certain topics for your 
consideration, and to suggest certain 
strategies which some foundation 
might adopt as a possible road to im- 
provement. My first topic was the re- 
sistance of college students, not so 
much to doing the required work, as 
to involving themselves emotionally 
in that work, or in general in the con- 
cerns that at least some of the faculty 
would like to transmit. I had no time 
to discuss what the faculty might do, 
first, to find out more about their stu- 
dents, and second, to connect more 
closely with what matters to the stu- 
dents. Perhaps in some ways this 
lack of connection is a good thing, but 
that, too, involves questions I can only 
raise here, and then leave with you. 
My second topic was the suggestion 
that students and colleges did not 
know enough about each other for op- 
timal matching or for the creation of 
climates which would encourage 
growth by both faculty and students; 
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and my remedy here was to propose 
the organization of a College Con- 
sumer Research Agency which would 
issue up-to-date evaluation of colleges 
in terms relevant to a variety of po- 
tential students. In the course of this 
proposal, I had something to say about 
the stereotypes that now influence ap- 
plications and admissions, as well as 
about the difficulties that attend any 
large-scale effort to substitute knowl- 
edge of colleges for mythologies. 
Then I turned to the problem of 
high school climates, distinguishing 
between those schools that have a 
single huge spotlight, focused on a 
particular combination of qualities for 
each sex, such as athletic abilities and 
nice-guy-ness for boys and cute looks 
and nice-girl-ness for girls, and those 
schools that have a number of vari- 
colored spotlights, and competing 
definitions of excellence. I indicated 
that, while we know very little about 
what led to one or another pattern, 
there was something that teachers 
could do about it, if they could begin 
by coming to terms with some aspect 
of the student culture, then using this 
leverage to transcend it. Then finally, 
aware of the fact that high school is 
terminal for many youngsters, if not 
in terms of the end of formal training, 
then in terms of their self-definition 
and motivations to grow, I proposed 
that we think about ways of setting up 
some free boarding schools, accessible 
to children otherwise doomed to at- 


tend inadequate high schools—board- 
ing schools no doubt originally fi- 
nanced privately and managed pri- 
vately, but as hopeful models of an- 
other variant on our educational 
plant, and as possible experiment sta- 
tions in a field where there is much 
action, but little creative innovation. 

I can already, of course, think of 
many objections such a proposal will 
meet; that it is an English idea, and 
therefore bad; that it is exclusive, and 
therefore bad; that it will take chil- 
dren away from the family—as if the 
family’s impact were a matter of the 
hours spent at home, most of them 
asleep, rather than of the intensity of 
those hours and of the parental ex- 
ample!—and that it will weaken the 
high schools from which the boarding 
school pupils are drawn—as if it 
might not provide the public high 
schools, and the often dormant pri- 
vate ones, too, with models at which 
to aim. 

One thing is sure: young people, 
if they do not learn entirely from 
each other’s example, learn primarily 
within limits of “productivity” set by 
the group, and if we want to take the 
ceiling off group norms, as well as to 
raise the floor beneath them, we have 
to see to it that young people capable 
of excellence in any form have a 
chance to encounter one another. At 
best, they will do so under conditions 
where the definition of what is ex- 
cellence is not foreclosed, but awaits 
mutual discovery. 
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The Role of the Counselor in a New World 


PAUL H. MASONER 


A New World 


Few will deny that we are on the 
threshold of a new world. It was lit- 
tle more than a decade ago that the 
explosion of a bomb over Hiroshima 
opened a new era of the atom. The 
V-2 missile over England presaged 
a new and exciting conquest of time 
and space which culminated in the 
18,000-mile-per-hour satellite en- 
circling the globe. The constantly- 
shrinking world has indeed suddenly 
become a small planet. Developments 
in industry—in electronics, in auto- 
mation, in chemistry, in physics— 
have suddenly created a new life that 
overshadows the industrial revolution 
in its potential consequences. Perhaps, 
almost without our knowing it, the 
new world that we have always spo- 
ken of in the future tense is already 
a reality. 

In this new physical world which 
he has created, man seeks self-reali- 
zation. Faced with problems which 
grow out of the environment which 
is largely a product of his own in- 
ventiveness and intelligence, he looks 
for assistance in achieving his needs. 
Although counseling has been vari- 
ously defined since its emergence as a 
profession, perhaps the most effective 
indication of the role of the counselor 
arises from a description of certain 
needs of man. 

*A paper presented at the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans 


of Women, November 2, 1957, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Man desires to develop the best 
that is in him. In order to achieve 
this kind of self-realization, it is nec- 
essary that he gain a full understand- 
ing of himself—of his interests, his 
abilities, his needs. Both his own hap- 
piness and the welfare of society be- 
come important personal goals. To 
achieve these goals man frequently 
must have the assistance of others who 
will help him to gain the understand- 
ings, the knowledges, and the skills 
that are necessary to make the deci- 
sions that are necessary to self-reali- 
zation. 

Here then is the raw material from 
which the role of the counselor must 
be formulated. This role involves the 
kind of activity that will make it pos- 
sible for man to gain self-understand- 
ing, to develop goals in the light of 
this understanding, and to achieve 
these goals. All of this happens 
through a counselor-client relation- 
ship which results, not in decisions 
on the part of the counselor, but rath- 
er in thoughtful decisions by the client 
himself, in the development of 
changes in the individual which will 
enable him to make wise decisions in 
future situations, and in the growth of 
intellectual, social, and emotional atti- 
tudes in respect to his basic problems. 

If this role were to be performed 
in a static society, then it might be 
possible to describe it in minute de- 
tail so that the role could be per- 
formed like that of an actor in a dra- 
matic presentation. However, this 
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role is one which is constantly affected 
by the environment in which both 
the counselor and the client live. De- 
cisions concerning educational plans, 
vocational goals, social problems, 
moral and spiritual issues, and the 
responsibilities of citizenship are vit- 
ally affected by the changing world 
in which all of us live. 

Hence, what may appear to some 
to be a somewhat stable role must be 
carried out in a dynamic society and 
becomes a dynamic role. If this world 
of today is truly a new world, then 
the basic responsibilities of the coun- 
selor must be considered in terms of 
the impacts of the environment, the 
personal needs of individuals, and 
the needs of the social structure. 

In few occupations have respon- 
sibilities and duties escaped change. 
Change has been welcomed as the ap- 
portunity to improve the task to be 
accomplished, as the opportunity to 
adjust to a new environment with its 
problems and its opportunities. If 
we are to look at the role of the coun- 
selor in this new world, we must in- 
deed look to the world itself. We 
must look to the challenges that the 
new world presents to man. We must 
identify the major responsibilities of 
the counselor to those whom he 
counsels. We must look at the coun- 
selor himself to see the kind of in- 
dividual the profession demands. 

In investigating the role of the 
counselor in a new world, we might 
ask three important questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of 
this new world that create for man 
situations demanding careful self- 
evaluation, accurate information, and 
wise decisions in the interests of his 
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own happiness and the welfare of 
society? 

2. What are the major respon- 
sibilities of the counselor in his at- 
tempt to help man and society meet 
the problems of the world today? 

3. What kind of individual, what 
type of preparation, what sort of job 
organization is important if the coun- 
selor is to fulfill his professional re- 
sponsibilities? 

Perhaps these questions might be con- 
sidered under three topics—the set- 
ting, the job, and the counselor. 

The Setting 

It is obvious that the total setting 
in which man lives will affect the 
nature of the problems he faces and 
the decisions that he must make. To 
attempt to describe all the character- 
istics of the present world is a task 
far beyond our opportunities here 
today. Yet, it is clear that today there 
are certain major and critical aspects 
of the national and world setting 
which have a vital and important re- 
lationship to man’s need for coun- 
seling. Some of these characteristics 
are briefly discussed in the para- 
graphs which follow. 

A Conflict of Ideologies. One of 
the major problems of society lies in 
the ideological conflict between the 
East and the West. The democracy 
for which Americans have died, its 
promise of opportunity to all men, 
the goal of a free world—all these 
are threatened by a totalitarian group 
of nations which seek to enslave the 
rest of the world. The cold war is a 
reality in the lives of all individuals. 
Men are faced with new and serious 
problems almost completely foreign 
to the American scene. Youth is faced 
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with an uncertain future. A standing 
military organization must be manned 
by almost 3 million youth who 
must postpone entrance into a chosen 
career. The emotional stability of in- 
dividuals is threatened as society 
moves uneasily under the constant 
threat of total war, perhaps even of 
total annihilation. Occupations have 
become subject to the dictation of an 
economy which has many of its roots 
in war rather than peace. 

All of this has produced a new and 
different setting in which man must 
resolve his problems—a setting in 
which new occupations develop al- 
most overnight, educational needs 
and opportunities undergo constant 
change, increasing tensions cause so- 
cial and emotional problems, and, 
above all, a setting in which as never 
before the best education and devel- 
opment of the individual is important 
to the survival of the free world. 
Counseling, with its concern for the 
individual, must indeed assume a 
role of significance and importance in 
a world which threatens the inalien- 
able rights of mankind. 

An Occupational Revolution. A\l- 
most overnight new industries have 
appeared in this new world. Electron- 
ics, guided missiles, atomic power, 
automation, high-speed transporta- 
tion—all these are manifestations of 
new developments which have 
brought comforts to man and, at the 
same time, sudden and difficult oc- 
cupational adjustments. Many indus- 
tries are devoting their major en- 
ergies to the production of manu- 
factured items that were not even in 
existence a decade ago. Automation 
has invaded not only the factory but 
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also the office, and many of the tasks 
that were commonplace only a short 
time ago have been taken over by 
mechanical hands and_ electronic 
brains. 

A defense economy has greatly af- 
fected the nature of occupational op- 
portunities for youth. In addition to 
the 3 million in the armed services, 
another million persons are employed 
as civilians in military activities, and 
additional millions work in indus- 
tries wholly devoted to the produc- 
tion of defense materials. 

Along with new and different oc- 
cupational developments, major rea- 
lignments have occurred in respect to 
the nature of jobs themselves. Job 
trends show amazing changes. Semi- 
professional and technical jobs are on 
the increase. The number of persons 
required for professional tasks threat- 
ens to double in a relatively short 
time. The requirements for jobs also 
have taken on a new complexion. 
There are increasing demands for in- 
dividuals of high intellectual ability 
to design and create the automation 
equipment that continues to affect the 
nature of jobs. Skills grow in their 
importance with the development of 
complicated mechanical and electronic 
equipment. At the same time there is 
a growing need for individuals who 
can think in abstract terms. Muscle- 
power is giving way to brain-power. 

Educational requirements of jobs 
have become increasingly important 
in a situation in which educational 
and intellectual job standards are in 
a constant process of moving upward. 
Courses in science and mathematics 
have taken on a new significance. The 
new manpower quota must include 
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individuals whose talents have been 
developed to their maximum poten- 
tial if the needs of the new revolution 
in occupations is to be met. 

There is little need here to indi- 
cate the relevance and importance of 
occupational changes like these to the 
counselor. His traditional responsi- 
bility of assisting individuals to make 
wise occupational choices has become 
of major importance in the new world 
of jobs. 

A Changing Population. One of 
the significant signs of the new world 
in which Americans live is the great 
change in the composition of popula- 
tion—a real phenomenon of our 
times. Although the population of the 
United States had increased steadily 
over a long period of time, suddenly, 
in the depression years of the 1930’s, 
a decreasing birthrate and a declining 
immigration resulted in the lowest 
net increase in three-quarters of a 
century. However, beginning with 
1940, Americans witnessed a sudden 
and unprecedented increase in the 
birthrate that has continued to the 
present. Already the population of 
the nation has reached approximately 
170 million, a figure that experts a 
few years ago were predicting would 
not be reached until the end of the 
century. The Educational Policies 
Commission, in Manpower and Edu- 
cation, discusses this changing popula- 
tion. 

The Commission, in an excellent 
analysis, states that with this growth, 
other major changes create conditions 
that are of concern to those who study 
social, economic, and _ educational 
problems. Of special importance is 
the distribution of the population in 


the various age groups. If the pro- 
ductive years of men are those be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 64, we can 
see an interesting and important 
change that has occurred. In 1900 
this productive group accounted for 
51 per cent of the population and as 
much as 60 per cent in 1950. How- 
ever, since 1950, this group has con- 
tinued to decrease in its proportion to 
the total population. Increasing birth- 
rates have increased the numbers of 
children and youth. Advances in 
medical science, improvements in 
health services, and developments in 
improved living standards have 
greatly increased man’s life span and 
consequently have added to the num- 
ber of those beyond age 64. This 
means that for a period of time, at 
least the next dozen years, the labor 
force from which all workers must be 
drawn will be small. On the other 
hand this trend may reverse itself by 
1970 with a consequent surplus of 
manpower until a new equilibrium is 
reached. 

Other population changes are 
equally significant. The population 
continues to be an extremely mobile 
one. Large numbers of people move 
to these areas in which new industries 
are being developed. More and more 
leave the farm and rural areas and 
become part of large cities and metro- 
politan areas. As a result there is a 
continual change occurring—social, 
political, and economic — that affects 
the lives of people in many ways. 

Here, too, the counselor sees real 
problems that become a part of his 
responsibility in helping individuals 
make the best possible adjustments 
in a changing environment. 
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Education for All. The new 
world of education is as startling as 
any aspect of our changing environ- 
ment. Always a nation in which edu- 
cation has been important, we have 
suddenly witnessed a number of 
events which have made education of 
even greater importance. American 
education has literally opened its 
doors wide to all youth. A national 
realization of the importance of edu- 
cation for all citizens, an increased 
desire of youth for learning, the de- 
mands of a changing occupational 
picture for higher educational attain- 
ments—all these have brought into 
or retained in our schools millions of 
young people who a few years ago 
would have completed only a mini- 
mal educational program. 

Coupled with the almost astro- 


nomical increase in population of the 
last two decades, these causes have 


brought about the oft-mentioned 
“Tidal Wave” of students that 
threatens to engulf all our education- 
al institutions. Statistics concerning 
enrollments in elementary schools 
and secondary schools are relatively 
common knowledge. The elementary 
school population of 16 million at the 
beginning of the century will have 
doubled by 1960. The high school 
enrollment of less than 1 million in 
1900 will have increased twenty-fold 
by 1970. But, perhaps less well-known 
are the facts concerning college en- 
rollments, though within the past 
year we have become painfully aware 
that a remarkable change is occurring. 
At the beginning of the century there 
were only a few more than 200 thou- 
sand youth in colleges and univer- 
sities. Today the figure has passed the 
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3 million mark. By 1970 it will prob- 
ably be in excess of 6 million. 

These changes in school and col- 
lege populations have been accom- 
panied by considerable changes in ed- 
ucational structure and educational 
programs. Obviously, a high school 
program geared to a selected enroll- 
ment of 10 per cent of the youth of 
high school age has had to undergo 
a considerable change to become 
adaptable to the needs of almost 90 
per cent of the youth of that same age 
group. And, undoubtedly it will con- 
tinue to change. 

It is equally obvious that colleges 
and universities and other post-high 
school institutions are witnessing con- 
siderable changes in the curriculum, 
in their structure, and in the nature 
of the total educational experience in 
view of an enrollment that has in- 
creased from 4 per cent of the college 
age to 35 per cent of that same group 
between 1900 and 1957. And, in all 
probability, by 1970 those attending 
post-high school institutions will have 
increased to 50 per cent of the col- 
lege age group. In this new picture 
of higher education, students are 
faced with the necessity of choosing 
from an increasing number of insti- 
tutions and from an increasing variety 
of curriculums. New and different in- 
stitutions are developing in the face 
of this unprecedented demand for 
higher education. The community 
junior college, common now in only 
certain parts of the nation, appears to 
be on the way to becoming an insti- 
tution of nation-wide importance. 

In this new world of education, the 
traditional role of the counselor for 
educational guidance has become even 
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more important in the face of the 
growing number of youth in our 
schools and the increasing opportun- 
ities for education. 

The Job 

The role of the counselor has al- 
ways been important. The develop- 
ment of organized programs of guid- 
ance around the beginning of the 
twentieth century and their develop- 
ment during the subsequent years was 
only a formal recognition of the im- 
portance of counseling in the lives of 
individuals. But, important as coun- 
seling has been, the changes that have 
brought about the new world of to- 
day have tended to make it even more 
important to individuals and to society. 
Most commentaries on current prob- 
lems have made specific mention of 
counseling and its critical importance. 

Manpower and Education, a re- 
port of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, has this to say: 

. the situation emphasizes for education 
today the importance of guidance as a function 
of democratic education. Guidance programs 
have developed as a unique characteristic of 
American education, and their importance was 
never more apparent than now. 

The Commission, in a later publica- 
tion, Higher Education in a Decade 
of Decision, added: 

To secure the highly gifted students for 
the colleges, counseling services will have to 
be expanded and improved at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. It is a 
task of the counseling services to encourage 
talented students to pursue higher education, 
and to give them educational guidance to- 
ward the particular programs which seem 
most advantageous for the individuals con- 
cerned. 

A very recent report, that of the 
President’s Committee for Education 
Beyond the High School, stated: 


The committee urges all school systems to 
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strengthen their guidance and counseling 
services, and urges colleges and universities to 
expand and improve their programs for train- 
ing well-qualified guidance counselors, 
Later this report added: 

The need for guidance and counseling does 
not stop at the secondary school level. The 
early years of college are, for many students, 
critical ones in the selection of life goals. 


With this growing importance of 
the counselor in society, it is impor- 
tant that we look at his responsi- 
bilities and tasks. It is not necessary 
here to define the traditional role of 
the counselor. This definition can be 
found in any basic text in the field of 
guidance. What is more important is 
that we look especially at certain of 
the responsibilities that grow out of 
the new world of today. 

1. In today’s world it is especially 
imperative that counseling services be 
expanded so that all individuals will 
have the opportunity to receive suit- 
able assistance in achieving self-reali- 
zation. In a world in which our nation 
stands at the head of the free peoples 
in a struggle for democratic ideals, in 
a world in which we constantly affirm 
our belief in the supremacy of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, in- 
creased concern must be shown for 
the development of counseling serv- 
ices for all youth and adults. With 
almost all youth attending high school 
and large numbers going beyond 
high school, the counselor must be 
prepared to provide professional 
services from the elementary school 
through the college and university. 
This enlarged concept of counseling 
services arises from the firm belief 
that in a democracy the individual 
must have the opportunity to develop 
to the maximum of his potential, that 
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he must be given the freedom to make 
his own choices, and that he must have 
the chance to grow in the kind of wis- 
dom that will enable him to make 
decisions in the best interests of his 
own welfare and that of society. 

2. Counseling must be especially 
concerned with the identification of 
the talents of each individual and the 
best development of those talents 
through educational and vocational 
opportunities. With a constant de- 
mand for the development of individ- 
ual abilities to the highest potential, 
the counselor faces the task of help- 
ing each individual in the identifica- 
tion of his abilities and aptitudes and 
interests so that educational and voca- 
tional choices can be made in the light 
of his best potential. Particularly, 
with the current need for an increasing 
educational level for occupational 
tasks, gifted youth must be identified 
and given the opportunity to complete 
educational programs that will equip 
them for the important tasks of today. 
When we realize that currently about 
one-half of the most able youth in our 
high schools do not even enter college, 
then the importance of this task be- 
comes even more apparent. Certainly 
the complexities of modern life, the 
increasing occupational requirements 
in business and industry, the demands 
of government and the military serv- 
ices for well-educated individuals, the 
scientific advances that are a part of 
everyday living—all combine to make 
it imperative that each individual have 
the opportunity to develop the best 
that he has to offer for his own happi- 
ness and the welfare of his fellow 
men. 

3. Counseling services must give 


special attention to those groups which 
in the past have been denied an oppor- 
tunity to achieve in terms of their abil- 
ities and interests. Of particular im- 
portance are those minority groups 
who by reason of race, color, religion, 
ethnic background, or physical disabil- 
ity have found many opportunities 
either difficult to reach or completely 
closed. In a world which professes to 
provide equal opportunity to all in 
terms of their abilities, counseling 
must be the initial means by which 
these minorities achieve their search 
for equality of opportunity. This 
means that special attention must be 
given to measurement of abilities, to 
the provision of opportunities for edu- 
cation and training, and to the identi- 
fication of vocational opportunities for 
all individuals who have been denied 
these opportunities in the past. 

4. Counseling services should de- 
velop particularly strong programs of 
career guidance. The manpower needs 
of today are possibly more critical than 
ever before in our history. Shortages 
of workers for important occupations, 
a need for the maximum development 
of the talents of each individual, and 
rapidly changing trends in jobs and 
job needs make the task of wise career 
choosing a source of increasing diffi- 
culty for youth and adults. It is im- 
portant that counselors provide the 
best possible methods of individual 
analysis and evaluation, accurate in- 
formation concerning present and fu- 
ture occupational needs, and assistance 
in developing in individuals the capac- 
ity to make wise decisions about edu- 
cation and careers. 

5. Counseling services must pro- 
vide and develop high level programs 
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of educational guidance with special 
attention to the post-high school edu- 
cational needs and opportunities of 
youth. The diversity of educational 
opportunity, the increased educational 
requirements of almost all occupa- 
tions, and the constantly increasing 
group of youth who seek education 
beyond the high school make im- 
proved educational counseling an im- 
perative. Youth must have guidance 
that will provide information con- 
cerning the wide variety of education- 
al offerings, the relationship of edu- 
cation to career, the opportunities for 
continued education beyond the high 
school, and their own qualifications for 
entrance into educational programs. 

6. Counseling must show strong 
concern for helping individuals in per- 
sonal problems, in the solution of 
emotional problems, in the explora- 
tion of social problems that are a com- 
mon phenomenon in this world of 
tension and unrest. The increasing 
strains that grow out of a disordered 
international scene, the dislocations 
that arise from compulsory military 
service, the personal frustrations in 
respect to educational and vocational 
goals, the feelings of insecurity that 
develop in a complex world—all place 
upon the counselor a responsibility 
that is constantly growing in its seri- 
ousness. 

7. With large numbers of youth 
facing military service and with many 
others finding their career opportuni- 
ties determined largely by defense 
needs, counseling services must be pre- 
pared to provide information concern- 
ing military careers, opportunities for 
educational experiences in the armed 
forces, and occupations in the defense 


industries. Youth need to know, in a 
world in which this entire new group 
of occupations has suddenly become 
important, how they can make the 
best use of their talents, give service 
to society, and achieve their own per- 
sonal goals. 

8. Counseling services must pro- 
vide increasing assistance to the par- 
ents of the youth whom they serve. 
Much of the unrealistic educational 
and vocational planning of youth can 
be attributed to the unrealistic goals 
of parents themselves and to the pres- 
sures of family and friends upon 
youth. In a world that has changed 
so rapidly and in which a great premi- 
um has been placed upon education, it 
is not at all difficult to realize how 
parents adopt for their children goals 
that are enirely out of accord with 
either abilities or interests of their 
children. This means that counseling 
services must provide parents with 
information that will enable them to 
understand the problems of educa- 
tional and vocational planning and 
the importance of permitting each in- 
dividual to make his own decisions. 

9. Counseling services must work 
cooperatively with other agencies that 
are serving youth. Today a growing 
number of organizations provide for 
youth various kinds of services. Coun- 
selors in educational institutions must 
not only be aware of these youth-serv- 
ing agencies but must actually coordi- 
nate their programs in a cooperative 
enterprise. Unless this cooperation is 
achieved, there may be not only a 
duplication of effort but actual con- 
fusion to hinder the adjustment of the 
individuals concerned. 

10. Counseling services must accept 
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the responsibility for providing in- 
service education for all those in the 
institution who serve the counseling 
needs of youth. With the probable 
growth of counseling services and with 
the continued importance of all teach- 
ers providing at least informal ad- 
visory services to youth, it will be 
particularly important that a good 
program of in-service education be 
developed to aid all counseling per- 
sonnel in the development of skills 
and acquisition of information that 
will enable them to serve youth well. 

11. Counseling services must en- 
gage in research designed to result in 
improved programs of guidance. The 
techniques of counseling must undergo 
the scrutiny of constant evaluation. 
Follow-up of youth who have been 
counseled will provide important data 
which may be used in the develop- 
ment of improved procedures, im- 
proved organizational methods, im- 
proved methods of counselor selec- 
tion, and improved methods of coun- 
selor preparation. 

12. Although counseling services 
have a basic responsibility to the in- 
dividual, there is a corresponding re- 
sponsibility to society as well. That 
counseling should accept an obligation 
to society is not at all inconsistent with 
its acceptance of a responsibility to the 
individual. It is true that each indi- 
vidual must have the right and oppor- 
tunity to make his decisions in the 
light of information about himself and 
the environment. Yet, counseling that 
failed to give assistance to individuals 
in developing a knowledge of social 
needs and personal obligations to so- 
ciety would indeed be failing to meet 
its responsibilities. 


The Counselor 


It is clear that both the setting in 
which the counselor operates and the 
special tasks which he must perform 
should affect the nature of the job, 
the organization of the counseling 
services, the qualifications of the 
counselor, and the program of coun- 
selor preparation. It would appear 
then that the new world which we 
have tried to describe dictates a num- 
ber of important characteristics of 
counseling. 

1. The increasing demand for 
counseling services and the ex- 
panding number of potential clients 
requires a great expansion of the 
ranks of professionally-trained coun- 
selors. 

2. In view of the wide variety of 
tasks and responsibilities of coun- 
seling, it is important that counseling 
be regarded as a team endeavor 
rather than the responsibility of a 
single individual. 

3. Counseling staffs must be ‘de- 
veloped in terms of this team concept 
with a staff consisting of a director, 
of staff counselors, as well as special 
consultants in related fields such as 
medicine, psychiatry, and social work. 

4. The staff counselors must be 
selected in terms of their special 
competencies for the various respon- 
sibilities of counseling since it is high- 
ly unlikely that all the competencies 
and backgrounds will often be found 
in a single individual. 

5. The counseling program must 
make complete use of the teaching 
staff of the institution as an important 
resource in the total counseling pro- 
gram. 

6. To meet.the increasing com- 
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plexity of the counseling task, a care- 
ful organizational plan must be de- 
veloped which will include provision 
for adequate administration, for 
counseling, for consultative services, 
for in-service education, and for re- 
search. 

7. Procedures for recruitment and 
selection of candidates for the 
growing profession must be based 
upon steadily increasing requirements 
in terms of both personal and educa- 
tional qualifications. 

8. The educational program for 
the preparation of counselors must be 
one of both breadth and depth. Ob- 
viously the counselor must be a well- 
educated person with a broad back- 
ground of general education. Special 
educational fields of importance in- 


clude human growth and develop- 
ment, clinical and counseling psy- 
chology, educational and vocational 


counseling, occupational information, 
and related backgrounds in the areas 
of education, social work, human re- 
lations, and administration. 

9. Special attention in the educa- 
tional program must be given to the 
development of a concept of research 
and its importance to counseling, and 
a knowledge of the techniques that 
are essential to good research. 

10. Academic requirements for the 
counselor must, in view of the in- 
creasing professional obligations 
placed upon him, approximate those 
of other professions with the doc- 
torate or a similar professional degree 
as the eventual goal. 

11. The program for the prepara- 
tion of counselors must include op- 
portunities for adequate experience 
in counseling services and educational 
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institutions through an_ internship 
program. This internship should pro- 
vide extensive and meaningful ex- 
periences in teaching, in counseling, 
in research, and in administrative 
responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

Counseling stands on the threshold 
of true professional status. The new 
world in which we live looks to this 
new profession to provide both to in- 
dividual and to society those profes- 
sional services which will result in 
happiness and well-being for man. 
How well we achieve professional 
status—and more importantly, how 
well we meet our new and important 
responsibilities will depend upon 
those who are members of the pro- 
fession. This is our challenge in a new 
world. 

One over-riding responsibility that, 
in a sense, encompasses all these spe- 
cific responsibilities that have been 
mentioned is one of leadership. Per- 
haps no professional group in educa- 
tion today, more than counselors, has 
the background and knowledge that 
is so vital in a time when critical prob- 
lems face the nation. I believe that it 
is clear, if you will agree with the 
analysis that I have made today, that 
the major problems relate, somehow 
or other, to the counseling function. 
Hence, with professional counseling 
background that you have, you have a 
major responsibility to give this 
leadership—in the bringing about of 
changes in the curriculum, in the de- 
velopment of new structures and or- 
ganization to meet educational needs, 
in helping business and industry to 
look clearly at manpower needs and 
their relationship to education and 
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training, in assisting men and women 
everywhere to look anew at education 
and its importance and to give it their 
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confidence and support. This, indeed, 
is a responsibility that you can ful- 
fill through a role of leadership. 


Signals of Emotional Trouble Ahead 


ALICE FEHRENBACH 


Whether she is entering junior 
high school, in senior high school, or 
in college, the adolescent girl brings 
to us a complexity that both charms 
and challenges. Because of the wide 
variation in emotional growth and 
development between twelve and 
twenty-two, deans are all dealing 
with facets of the same problem. The 
difficult task for those of us who work 
with an adolescent is to find a norm 
for her behavior, so that we will 
neither overlook serious manifesta- 
tions nor find problems where none 
exist. Though adolesence is correctly 
referred to as a “period of routine 
psychosis,” and we would laughingly 
agree that all in this age group are a 
little bit demented some of the time, 
we need to realize that the mood 
swings, the delusions, and the sus- 
picions of adolescents are part of their 
growing pains, and that they have 
definite educational value. For this 
reason, we need to approach our sub- 
ject gingerly, remembering that 
growth tends in the direction of 
health, that adolescents can change 
their emotional pattern far more 
easily than we, and that we need the 
total picture, not just one signal of 
disturbance before we can actually say 
that there is emotional trouble ahead. 

It is important to rule out the pos- 


sibility of physical defect before we 
arrive at the conclusion that an emo- 
tional problem exists. For example, 
Tony was referred to me as a possible 
marijuana addict and, ipso facto, a 
juvenile delinquent. Teachers men- 
tioned his rolling gait, his thickened 
speech, and the glassy look in his 
eyes. Often it was hard to get his 
attention, he never seemed to remem- 
ber what he had been told to do. 
During the testing situation, it was 
learned that he was the victim of a 
rare disease, Frederich’s ataxia. Sev- 
eral others members of his large fam- 
ily had already been hospitalized for 
control of the disease and this fate 
Tony knew awaited him, even though 
he had hoped to become a prize- 
fighter. This is a striking example of 
the need for ruling out physical bases 
before labeling an adolescent delin- 
quent, but less dramatic instances of 
this kind are so numerous that a check 
with the school or public health nurse 
is always in order before searching 
for deeper emotional problems. 

One of the most important signals 
of emotional disturbance is wide dis- 
parity between ability and school per- 
formance. Clinicians are in agreement 
that inability to function to capacity 
is one of the most accurate indications 
of pathology. Here, as in the area of 
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plexity of the counseling task, a care- 
ful organizational plan must be de- 
veloped which will include provision 
for adequate administration, for 
counseling, for consultative services, 
for in-service education, and for re- 
search. 

7. Procedures for recruitment and 
selection of candidates for the 
growing profession must be based 
upon steadily increasing requirements 
in terms of both personal and educa- 
tional qualifications. 

8. The educational program for 
the preparation of counselors must be 
one of both breadth and depth. Ob- 
viously the counselor must be a well- 
educated person with a broad back- 
ground of general education. Special 
educational fields of importance in- 


clude human growth and develop- 
ment, clinical and counseling psy- 
chology, educational and vocational 


counseling, occupational information, 
and related backgrounds in the areas 
of education, social work, human re- 
lations, and administration. 

9. Special attention in the educa- 
tional program must be given to the 
development of a concept of research 
and its importance to counseling, and 
a knowledge of the techniques that 
are essential to good research. 

10. Academic requirements for the 
counselor must, in view of the in- 
creasing professional obligations 
placed upon him, approximate those 
of other professions with the doc- 
torate or a similar professional degree 
as the eventual goal. 

11. The program for the prepara- 
tion of counselors must include op- 
portunities for adequate experience 
in counseling services and educational 
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institutions through an _ internship 
program. This internship should pro- 
vide extensive and meaningful ex- 
periences in teaching, in counseling, 
in research, and in administrative 
responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

Counseling stands on the threshold 
of true professional status. The new 
world in which we live looks to this 
new profession to provide both to in- 
dividual and to society those profes- 
sional services which will result in 
happiness and well-being for man. 
How well we achieve professional 
status—and more importantly, how 
well we meet our new and important 
responsibilities will depend upon 
those who are members of the pro- 
fession. This is our challenge in a new 
world. 

One over-riding responsibility that, 
in a sense, encompasses all these spe- 
cific responsibilities that have been 
mentioned is one of leadership. Per- 
haps no professional group in educa- 
tion today, more than counselors, has 
the background and knowledge that 
is so vital in a time when critical prob- 
lems face the nation. I believe that it 
is clear, if you will agree with the 
analysis that I have made today, that 
the major problems relate, somehow 
or other, to the counseling function. 
Hence, with professional counseling 
background that you have, you have a 
major responsibility to give this 
leadership—in the bringing about of 
changes in the curriculum, in the de- 
velopment of new structures and or- 
ganization to meet educational needs, ° 
in helping business and industry to 
look clearly at manpower needs and 
their relationship to education and 
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training, in assisting men and women 
everywhere to look anew at education 
and its importance and to give it their 


confidence and support. This, indeed, 
is a responsibility that you can ful- 
fill through a role of leadership. 


Signals of Emotional Trouble Ahead 


ALICE FEHRENBACH 


Whether she is entering junior 
high school, in senior high school, or 
in college, the adolescent girl brings 
to us a complexity that both charms 
and challenges. Because of the wide 
variation in emotional growth and 
development between twelve and 
twenty-two, deans are all dealing 
with facets of the same problem. The 
difficult task for those of us who work 
with an adolescent is to find a norm 
for her behavior, so that we will 
neither overlook serious manifesta- 
tions nor find problems where none 
exist. Though adolesence is correctly 
referred to as a “period of routine 
psychosis,” and we would laughingly 
agree that all in this age group are a 
little bit demented some of the time, 
we need to realize that the mood 
swings, the delusions, and the sus- 
picions of adolescents are part of their 
growing pains, and that they have 
definite educational value. For this 
reason, we need to approach our sub- 
ject gingerly, remembering that 
growth tends in the direction of 
health, that adolescents can change 
their emotional pattern far more 
easily than we, and that we need the 
total picture, not just one signal of 
disturbance before we can actually say 
that there is emotional trouble ahead. 

It is important to rule out the pos- 


sibility of physical defect before we 
arrive at the conclusion that an emo- 
tional problem exists. For example, 
Tony was referred to me as a possible 
marijuana addict and, ipso facto, a 
juvenile delinquent. Teachers men- 
tioned his rolling gait, his thickened 
speech, and the glassy look in his 
eyes. Often it was hard to get his 
attention, he never seemed to remem- 
ber what he had been told to do. 
During the testing situation, it was 
learned that he was the victim of a 
rare disease, Frederich’s ataxia. Sev- 
eral others members of his large -fam- 
ily had already been hospitalized for 
control of the disease and this fate 
Tony knew awaited him, even though 
he had hoped to become a prize- 
fighter. This is a striking example of 
the need for ruling out physical bases 
before labeling an adolescent delin- 
quent, but less dramatic instances of 
this kind are so numerous that a check 
with the school or public health nurse 
is always in order before searching 
for deeper emotional problems. 

One of the most important signals 
of emotional disturbance is wide dis- 
parity between ability and school per- 
formance. Clinicians are in agreement 
that inability to function to capacity 
is one of the most accurate indications 
of pathology. Here, as in the area of 
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physical health, we need to be sure 
that the disparity really exists. If the 
I. Q. being used as a baseline is not 
accurate, we would be proceeding on 
a false premise. In the case of a dis- 
turbed child or young adult some- 
times there will be as many different 
I. Q.’s within his past record as there 
might be points on a fever chart in a 
case of physical illness. Such a vari- 
ability in itself may be an indication 
of emotional difficulty. Even when 
there is a fairly consistent test pattern, 
one should be alert to a marked dis- 
crepancy between test results and 
school grades and teachers’ comments. 
The cause of such disparity may be 
found in the conditions of the testing. 
In one of the junior high schools re- 
cently, Betty’s two I. Q. scores were 
not in line with either her work or 
her teachers’ opinion of her. An indi- 
vidual intelligence test agreed with 
her grades and comments, not with 
her previous scores on group tests. 
Her cumulative record shed consider- 
able light on the situation. Several 
teachers had remarked that she 
tended to do a bit of “sharing” on the 
routine classroom tests and this same 
dishonesty evidently also occurred on 
the intelligence tests. 

All too often people in school cir- 
cles place much more credence on the 
results of an intelligence test than is 
actually merited, and even profes- 
sional psychologists have the all too 
human failing of remembering clear- 
ly the times when they were right 
and forgetting the times when neither 
instrument nor clinician was adequate 
to the particular situation. It is well 
to keep in mind that we can never 
measure true capacity. At best we 
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measure how a given individual is 
functioning as compared with others 
of his own age. The I. Q. is not fixed 
and immutable, and we need to scru- 
tinize every disparity, whether it is 
on the positive or on the negative side. 

On the other hand in the majority 
of cases, an accurate estimate of in- 
telligence can be made and when we 
have such an estimate, we may expect 
work in keeping with the ability pat- 
tern indicated unless there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. It is relative- 
ly rare to find that demands made 
upon a girl’s time are so heavy that 
she is unable to keep up her school 
work, and we are usually aware of 
the circumstances in such instances. 
Girls, too, are usually more compliant 
than boys and they are more willing 
to do the dull and routine work, as 
well as the interesting, that is re- 
quired to earn satisfactory grades. So 
when production is poor, we may sus- 
pect that energy is being dissipated, 
either in emotional conflict or in re- 
treat from reality. The nature of such 
emotional conflict and the causes for 
the retreat vary widely from one girl 
to another, and it is at this point that 
you will want to involve as many of 
the insights from psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy and social work as are available 
to you. In some cases these girls are 
already mentally ill, and referral is 
indicated. Currently we hear a great 
deal about “over-achievers,” meaning 
students who are achieving above the 
level indicated by their intelligence 
test results (not that they are 
achieving more than they are capable 
of achieving). Probably these stu- 
dents are willing to sacrifice many 
other worthwhile experiences in order 
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to achieve academically. If this drive 
toward achievement is excessive, psy- 
chologists would feel that it is an in- 
dication of neurotic intensity, and that 
students should early be helped to a 
more rounded outlook on life. In- 
tensive counseling with these girls 
can often be most rewarding to a 
dean. They are usually responsive to 
adults, and they often have a vague 
awareness of their need to make up 
for experiences they have been denied 
due to some environmental pressure. 
Wise planning with them can lead to 
better budgeting of their time. Sup- 
port in getting them established in 
other activities can be given and sus- 
tained until they can feel as much 
emotional satisfaction in these areas 
as they experience from academic suc- 
cess. By placing emphasis and giving 
reward and recognition for outside 
activities, deans can help them to see 
that they can be valued for something 
other than earning grades. 

The hostile, angry girl probably 
claims more of your time than any 
from the more clearly defined group 
of adjustment problems. She is the 
one who demands attention because 
of her ability to disrupt classes, to 
infuriate teachers and to inspire a 
similar reaction from classmates and 
the administrative staff. Whether she 
is letting off steam or sulking, she is 
difficult to handle, but rarely is she 
as serious a problem as the overly- 
compliant, withdrawn girl. Adoles- 
cence is the high-tide of rebellion, 
and many girls have learned no way 
to sever the ties with parental figures 
except by overly hostile behavior. 
Only when hostility is pervasive, en- 
during, and inappropriately directed, 
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do we need to view it as a serious 
symptom. 

While rebellion and expressions of 
anger are not seriously out of line in 
adolescence, a history of excessive ag- 
gressiveness is a measure of serious 
maladjustment. It is always sad to 
find a teen-age girl who has been 
labelled sullen since kindergarten 
referred in her senior year. Our 
chances of reclaiming her depend 
to a large degree on how soon the 
problem is spotted, but we none-the- 
less have the responsibility to bring 
all available appropriate services to 
bear on her case, since she will be 
more responsive to treatment at this 
age than later. In working with the 
angry girls for whom referral is not 
indicated, probably the most impor- 
tant thing to remember is that they 
were not in a position to choose the 
life experiences that have made them 
hostile and resentful. When I first 
started working in this field, a little 
girl told me in a testing situation that 
one of her friends had said of her ini- 
tials, “A. M.—always mad.” In dis- 
cussing this case with the psychiatrist 
later, he said, “That means someone 
in her past was ‘always mad’ at her.” 
This experience has stood me in good 
stead many times when confronted 
with extreme hostility and has served 
to remind me that the students anger 
was not directed toward the present 
as much as toward the past. 

Probably your next most constant 
visitor is the anxious girl. Fearful 
and apprehensive, she is the one who 
is always in need of reassurance. It is 
her billfold which is often reported 
lost; it is her lock that never opens; 
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her fear of tests to be taken or family 
situations to be faced which must be 
allayed. She neither assimilates nor 
retains directions given. Reassurance 
does not seem to reassure. Here again 
the seriousness of the signal is a 
matter of degree. 

Writers in the field tell us that we 
live in the “Age of Anxiety,” and 
adolescents, with the multitude of 
physiological and psychological de- 
mands on their nervous system are apt 
to be more jittery than we are. The 
seriousness of their problems is best 
measured by observing how they func- 
tion. Ifa girl is able to do satisfactory 
work, to find a place for herself with 
her classmates, and to be tolerated by 
most of her teachers, we can assume 
“This, too, shall pass.” 

While a certain amount of anxiety 
can drive a person to prove his worth, 
overwhelming anxiety is a destructive 
force. It is always well to inquire how 
much rest such a girl is getting, to find 
out if there are too many outside ac- 
tivities demanding energy and increas- 
ing stimulation, and to learn from the 
nurse the results of physical examina- 
tion. I have never quite recovered 
from a question put to me at a P.T.A. 
meeting a few years ago by a parent 
of a seventh grade pupil. In all seri- 
ousness a mother asked, “Is it all 
right for my daughter to take a sleep- 
ing pill every night?” By answering 
the question with another question, 
“What does your daughter do to make 
her so tense?” the mother revealed a 
crowded social schedule, family em- 
phasis upon grades as a pre-requisite 
for a college scholarship, and little en- 
forcement of basic health rules. 

Depression is often found in ado- 
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lescents, and we would do well to try 
to recall with as much sensory vivid- 
ness as possible the devastating ex- 
periences we had at that age. 

One boy, in evaluating a psychology 
class, told me, “Adolescence is a time 
of great loneliness and abandonment 
and this course helped me to see that 
others felt that way too, I wasn’t 
alone.” His response gives us a poig- 
nant description of the depression that 
arises from their searching for an ac- 
ceptance of'self as well as by others, 
and it also gives us a good approach 
to counseling. With most adolescent 
girls, tears rise easily, and perhaps it 
it better that they be shed. 

The threat of suicide is less frequent 
but serious when it does occur. Though 
the old adage would tell us that the 
person who talks about suicide is real- 
ly looking for sympathy and has no 
intention of carrying through, current 
thought and research indicate that 
every threat of suicide may be con- 
sidered a potential suicide. Such a 
statement in conjunction with other 
signs of disturbance should be referred 
for treatment as soon as possible. 

When the feelings of inferiority and 
guilt that are at the bottom of depres- 
sion have little foundation in fact, it is 
hard for us as adults to take them 
seriously. Yet to the young persons 
obsessed with their shortcomings, all 
hope is lost. Many an attractive gir! 
is sensitive about a large nose, thick 
ankles, or overweight and may say in 
all seriousness, “Look at me; who 
would ever want to marry me?” Ora 
junior high school boy, afraid he will 
grow up to be a midget, later becomes 
several inches taller than the average. 
In working with these less serious 
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cases, assurance can be effective, but 
diversion is probably better to take 
them out of morbid preoccupation with 
their limitations, and the best diver- 
sion is usually one that involves physi- 
cal exercise. 

The girl who tends to convert her 
emotional problems into physical 
symptoms probably spends more time 
in the nurse’s office than in yours, but 
sooner or later, the question of atten- 
dance brings her to your attention. 
There has been so much emphasis on 
psychosomatic aspects of illness in the 
past few years, that I would like to 
emphasize again the admonition that 
you rule out all possibility of physi- 
cal disease before deciding that a 
given girl’s illness is emotionally in- 
duced. I see many young people 


with marginal or rare difficulties, of- 


ten involving the central nervous sys- 
tem, who have long been tagged as 
hypochondriacs. 

If you have competent medical as- 
surance that there is no health prob- 
lem, based on a thorough examination 
the question to ask is, “What surcease 
is this behavior buying?” If it is only 
escape from a hated class or teacher, 
you may be able to handle the situa- 
tion rather quickly with understanding 
and firmness. But if this has been 
the coin with which a girl has bought 
her mother’s grudging attention or it 
is an acceptable cover for academic or 
social failure, the matter is more seri- 
ous and again may involve reaching 
into the unconscious areas of emotion- 
al conflict. 

Possibly one of the most refreshing 
facets of the adolescents’ personality 
is their talent for fantasy, for replac- 
ing our workaday world with a much 
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more colorful one where dreams come 
true. We all have had experiences 
with girls who have altered the past 
so completely that we could rightly 
call their stories delusional. On the 
positive side, imagining that they are 
an airline hostess, a model, or even 
the slightly passé movie star is an at- 
tempt to find their place in the adult 
world. 

Trips to far places probably come 
a close second in the realm of adoles- 
cent fantasy. One adolescent girl of 
my acquaintance intrigued her class 
for several days with tales of a trip to 
India, complete with all the props: 
sari, hammered bronze, and carved 
ivory. 

Very skillfully, the dean found 
out that she had never been out of 
Colorado, but visiting relatives had 
touched off her fantasy and she 
reached avidly for a chance to be the 
center of the stage. Delusions, day- 
dreams, and wishful thinking are dan- 
gerous only if the dreamer slips over 
the line and cannot separate fact from 
fantasy. A good rule of thumb to use 
in deciding is to ask the question 
“Will this lead to decision making; is 
it really just a dramatic approach to 
planning?” If the answer is “Yes,” 
there is no cause for worry. If it is 
“No,” referral is indicated for com- 
plete evaluation of the problem. 

No respectable list of signals would 
be complete without mentioning at- 
tention-getting propensities so com- 
mon in adolescence. I doubt if there 
is an emotionally healthy person of 
any age who would be willing to fore- 
go attention completely. Adolescents, 
because they are so unsure of them- 
selves, often have an insatiable desire 
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for being noticed. Some find accept- 
able technics early because of good 
home and school training. If it must 
be negative attention or none at all, 
their choice is usually for the first. 
Even those who withdraw attract at- 
tention by their singular behavior. 
Our problem in working with these 
young people is to help them find 
ways of gaining attention legitimately. 
It is our job to discover their capaci- 
ties and interests, and then to channel 
them into situations that will allow 
for rewarding expression of their best 
selves. It always saddens me to hear 
an educator remark, “She was just 
doing that for attention, so I saw to it 
that she didn’t get it.” This is prob- 
ably the best way to inculcate the very 
behavior we are trying to eradicate, 
and it is hard to see why adults feel 
so virtuous when thye say it, unless 
they are avenging the same treatment 
that was given them. 

From time to time I have spoken of 
“counseling” with a girl, and we often 
use the term blithely without stopping 
to analyze many of the conditions 
necessary to make it effective. Those 
of us who work in the guidance field 
use communication by language as our 
chief tool. Though we try to create 
a warm and permissive relationship 
in various ways, we still rely upon the 
ability of a girl to tell us what her 
problem is, and we still expect her 
to be able to understand the help we 
are trying to give her. Yet with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, clinicians 
nearly always find difficulties in the 
area of communication and feel it is a 
sign of serious trouble. It is an almost 
daily occurrence to have a student 
say, “I know what I mean, but I can’t 
put it into words.” In a test that I 


use frequently, a sentence completion 
test, there is evidence, again almost 
daily, that some students twist the few 
simple words that begin the sentence, 
getting entirely different meanings 
from those few words than you or I 
would. This is frequently the cause 
of basic misunderstanding in a coun- 
seling situation and much frustration 
can be avoided by noting it early. 

More seriously disturbed, of course, 
are those who can tell us nothing. 
Fortunately, these very withdrawn 
girls are rarely seen in a public school 
setting, but once in a while they sur- 
vive into senior high school, safe with- 
in the anonymity of a large class- 
room, never volunteering and never 
being called upon by the teacher, to 
whom they present no discipline prob- 
lem. On some occasions, these girls 
can be reached through drawing and 
other manual tasks. 

I remember one girl who sat rigid 
and practically mute through the ver- 
bal part of an intelligence test. When 
introduced to the puzzles and blocks, 
color came slowly into her face, she 
relaxed, and she was able to do what 
was asked of her. She was interested 
and successful, and this opened the 
door to communication. A few words 
tumbled out and before I knew it 
she had given me the picture of a 
tortured existence in which she was 
wanted by no one and in return tried 
to maintain she wanted no one. 

Another limitation that makes com- 
munication and counseling difficult is 
the inability to see the relationship 
between cause and effect. This diffi- 
culty is associated both with mental 
deficiency and severe emotional dis- 
turbance and results in a girl’s being 
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unable to see her part in a given situa- 
tion and to profit from the experience 
she has had. Often you will find ac- 
companying inappropriate behavior, 
the ill-timed laugh, jumbled words, 
and other evidences of deep internal 
confusion. If the girl is defective in 
intelligence, she needs the type of class 
or institution that is geared to her 
needs. If she is severely disturbed she 
is in need of psychiatric treatment as 
soon as possible. 

This sampling of the problems fre- 
quently seen in adolescent girls is not 
a complete survey of the difficulties 
that present themselves to you as 
deans and counselors. The frequent 
suggestion of referral is not due to 
lack of faith in you. I am well aware 
that many of the most disturbed 
young people I see do not reach psy- 
chiatric care, and for many of them 
yours will be the best professional help 
available to them. Also, I have seen 
many cases where a dean has coun- 
seled in such a sensitive, effective way 
that a girl has grown to the place 
where she is able to handle simple life 
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situations in spite of serious malad- 
justment. 

But with the astounding rise of 
mental illness in this country, we all 
need to be aware that there are sick 
young people in our midst, and that 
these young people need psychiatric 
care, and the earlier they get it, the 
more likely they are to recover. 

Adolescence offers a special chance 
to reach these young people. Growth 
is pushing them to break from their 
inadequate home and is prompting 
them to seek another adult outside of 
the home with whom they can identify 
and who will support them in resolv- 
ing their inner conflicts. 

Your role is to show them that a 
feminine authority figure can be ac- 
cepting and consistent, different from 
mother, and because of this difference 
can help them to be better persons. 
No matter how serious the problems 
your girls may face, remember that 
growth is in the direction of health, 
and that with adolescents, time is on 
our side. 


Words Are Hidden Persuaders 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


How easy it is to be seduced by 
words, wise and witty words, applied 
with all the blandishments of prestige 
and gentility, at times when the spirit 
is most despairing or the outlook least 
hopeful. Women’s sensitivity and fa- 
cility with words are her best assets 
in the business world, and also in the 
arts, for example in literature, the one 


field in which women compete most 
successfully with men. It may be also 
one of women’s weaknesses—to be 
easily overwhelmed with fine phrases 
—especially when women themselves 
turn their most excellent weapons 
against their own best interests, or sell 
their special skills to sentiment rather 
than to reason. 
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For women even more than men 
can dress up a commonplace idea with 
words and phrases which will march 
it right out of its Main Street back- 
ground into the very Fifth Avenue of 
fashionable discourse. The emptiest 
nothings may be tossed to such cloud- 
like eminence that their thistledown 
character escapes detection for genera- 
tions. 

Homemaking has enjoyed the most 
elegant verbal embellishments. It 
draws on the rich stores of tradition 
and plumbs the bottomless depths of 
sentiment. It invokes religion, relies 
heavily on what is naively referred to 
as “nature,” interprets moral law to 
its own convenience and occasionally 
finds a scrap of research which can be 
turned to good advantage. Take a 
look at this hoard of useful words and 
ideas: 

Home life is tender, happy, re- 
warding, and the mother is its wise, 
cheerful, efficient, patient, loving, and 
necessary center. Man, the father, is 
strong, hardworking, sophisticated, the 
shield, the breadwinner, the fighter, 
the never-to-be-too-much-supported 
leader. Children are woman’s chief 
function, her greatest responsibility, 
and happiness. The child-mother re- 
lationship is unique, almost mysterious 
in its depth of mutual need and love, 
and when they leave the home, women 
become hard, calculating officious, 
brusque. 

On the other hand the working 
woman could also marshall a colorful 
array of words and ideas. She stands 
for the new, the modern, the adven- 
turous. Hers is the imaginative and 
limitless future. Economic and tech- 
nological resources serve her royally. 


Logic pulls her forward, and research 
builds her stepping stones. 

An idea must always be clothed in 
words, and it is the words chosen to 
present it rather than the basic concept 
itself which give it color and shape, 
make it attractive or unpleasant, ac- 
ceptable or distasteful. We can de- 
scribe a woman for example as either 
slim, slender, slight, or as thin, skinny, 
emaciated, depending on whether the 
prejudice is to be for or against her. 
We coild call her delicate and fine- 
spun, or pinched, spindle-shanked, 
worn to a shadow. The child may be 
either chubby if we like her, or fat, 
dumpy, squat, if we don’t. 

Blind devotion to one’s country is 
patriotic in one decade, chauvinism in 
the next. A second look at thrift 
makes it penury, and the openminded 
may be merely the vacillating. 

We describe our friends as courage- 
ous, gallant, self reliant, and our ene- 
mies as rash, defiant, forward, al- 
though the thesaurus rates these words 
all of a piece. Home life may be that 
charmed circle, which pivots around 
the mother, loving, satisfying, tender, 
inspired, crammed with happy activ- 
ity, reaching out to the community 
with generous grace. Or it may be a 
drab, dull, confining, uninspired rou- 
tine, monotonous and frustrating. Ob- 
viously a home is a little of both, and 
the job, too, may also be either a 
repetitive round of tedium and dis- 
cord, or an intoxicating adventure, that 
renews the heart and challenges the 
intellect. 

Just as we use such words to cover 
the bare bones of our ideas with their 
drab and jaunty colors, just so do we, 
—if we have the wit or the pride,— 
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enhance our own personalities by 
placing them in the most favorable 
setting, selecting in our reading, our 
conversation, our friends, our activ- 
ities, only those items which establish 
the good points, minimize the weak- 
nesses, and in general keep our egos 
in a healthy and happy state. This is, 
of course, the normal, the human, the 
only justifiable course of action. 
Otherwise we would be monsters of 
guilty uncertainty, incapable of de- 
cisions, personal growth or happiness. 
This sort of mental mechanism was 
not discovered by Freud. It is as old 
as civilization, and well understood 
long before Aesop who merely wrote 
down and gave his name to the fam- 
ous fables, which in turn served the 
psychoanalysts so well. It is good for 
our individual selves, and it makes 
human society possible. We compen- 
sate for our weaknesses, exaggerate 
our successes, and close our eyes and 
ears to disturbing facts and ideas. 


The older we grow, the better we 
are at this, and the better we like it. 
We can avoid the forbidden subjects 
more gracefully and subtly. Retreat 
from reality becomes a virtue, in fact 
one of our most fashionable virtues, 
for a good book extolling solitude 
becomes a best seller. Art develops 
many cults, and arouses devotion 
which becomes for many followers 
almost a religion. Sentiment, inflated 
expertly, made sonorous and rhyth- 
mic, acquires a mysticism that is as 
good as real poetry, and far more 
satisfying. 

Proverbs, fables and _ witticisms 
can be called into service on any side 
of an argument. “Many hands make 
light work,” but “too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” “out of sight, out of 
mind,” but “absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” “cut your coat accord- 
ing to the cloth,” but “nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.” 


A Stranger In Paradise 


RAMON L. CHARLES 


Those of us who are engaged in 
guidance and personnel work are fac- 
ing greater problems than ever be- 
fore. Our opportunities for service 
have never been so great. The need 
for our contributions to the totality 
of education has never been so criti- 
cal. We are standing on the thresh- 
hold of a great adventure in 
education. The extent of this great 
adventure is bounded only by the 
limitations of our dreams and accom- 
plishments. 


Man is making great strides in all 
walks of life. We, in our field, must 
make great strides to stay abreast. 
We all remember Lewis Carroll’s 
great children’s story, Through The 
Looking Glass. In that story we re- 
member the Red Queen described 
her country to Alice by saying: “Now 
here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. 


*A paper presented to the Oklahoma Association of 
Women Counselors and Deans, Oklahoma City, 
October 24, 1957. 
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If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run at least twice as fast 
as that.” The progress of man has 
been so rapid during the ages of re- 
corded history that we, like Alice, 
must run at least twice as fast as we 
can if we are to get someplace. 

As someone has pointed out, man 
learned from lightning and made 
fire; today he sends flaming rockets 
circling the globe. Man, in some dis- 
tant prehistoric forest, saw a log roll- 
ing down.:a hill and conceived the 
idea of a wheel. Today, there are 
over 60 million wheeled vehicles 
traveling our highways and byways. 
He watched the eagle soar majestic- 
ally over the mountain tops and today 
he is the master of the skies with man- 
made flying machines exceeding the 
speed of sound. 

As man searched for little things, 
he found the invisible atom—which 
for generations was thought to be 
indivisible. When he split this tiniest 
particle into even tinier particles, he 
unlocked the very forces that hold 
the world together. These he can use 
for production or destruction, as he 
wills. 

Great masterpieces of painting, lit- 
erature and music have been produced 
because man has been inspired by the 
beauty of nature. Man has accepted 
the unknowable, and as a result has 
found faith. 

It is well in this hour that we pause 
and take inventory. Too often in the 
past we as educators have been 
trained and have trained ourselves 
as dispensers of subject matter rather 
than as teachers of children. Too 
often we have labored under the 
illusion that if we teach enough 


American history, enough English, 
or enough mathematics we will solve 
the problems of the world. We have 
begun to see that mastery of subject 
matter alone does not insure happy 
and successful living, either for in- 
dividuals or for nations. 

In short we must teach youngsters 
how to live as well as how to learn. 
The thousands of lives that were lost 
in World War II and the distressing 
casualty reports that came out of the 
“police action” in Korea stand as 
mute testimonials to the fact that the 
world still has a lot to learn about 
living. Nowhere does the responsi- 
bility for teaching these skills to the 
citizens of tomorrow rest more heav- 
ily than on the shoulders of those of 
us who work with today’s students. 

It is well, of course, that we should 
acquire a number of basic facts and 
skills to equip us for the task of earn- 
ing our living. It is infinitely more 
important, however, that we should 
acquire a basic appreciation of the 
worth and dignity of individuals and 
that we transmit this appreciation to 
those who look to us for leadership 
in their preparation for living. 

It would be well for us today to 
consider a few facts about the people 
in this world in which we live. By 
remembering these facts we can do 
something about gearing our educa- 
tion and personnel programs to the 
job of preparing young people to 
live in such a world. 

First of all, in stressing the mas- 
tery of basic language skills, we 
might well remember that the aver- 
age man in the world today does not 
speak the English language. In many 
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cases he doesn’t care too much for 
those who do. 

In demanding the acquisition of 
more and more facts about business 
and economics, we might do well to 
remember that despite these times of 
billion dollar budgets and inflated 
prices, the average man in the world 
today makes less than $250 per year. 
In our country there are thousands of 
families that cannot live on $250 per 
month, and many families spend 
more than that per day. There are 
more family heads in central and 
southern Asia whose annual income is 
less than $30 per year than there are 
families in America. 

In developing an appreciation of 
the American way of life in all our 
schools, we should perhaps remember 
that the average man in the world 
today does not live in a democracy, 
nor does he believe in the democratic 
processes of government. 

In the light of our love for liberty 
and democracy, this seems incredible. 
The average man in the world today 
has little more than dreamed of all 
the liberties and freedoms that we 
here in America take for granted. 
The Four Freedoms, of which we 
spoke so glibly a few short years ago, 
are but dreams throughout most of 
the world today. 

“Freedom From Want, Freedom 
From Fear, Freedom of Expression 
and Freedom to Worship God Ac- 
cording to the Dictates of One’s Own 
Conscience” are known only to a 
small percentage of the world’s pop- 
ulation today. In spite of all this, 
we too often dispense factual infor- 
mation about our way of life as 
though it is standard operating pro- 


cedure throughout all the world. As 
we dispense such information, we 
should also try to build and cultivate 
an appreciation of the situation in 
which these facts will be used. 

In helping students to build the 
proper appreciation of real basic 
eternal values, we often forget some- 
thing else about this world in which 
we live. In our nation, where we 
discuss and profess Christianity as 
glibly as we discuss weather and pol- 
itics, we are apt to lose sizht of the 
fact that the average man in the 
world today is not a Christian nor 
does he profess to believe in the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. 

There are more but these will illu- 
strate that in the face of present-day 
world conditions, we have a great re- 
sponsibility thrust upon us as educa- 
tors. It is easy for our students, our 
nation, and for us to be stampeded 
into a reshuffling of values that can 
only be tragic to our future welfare. 
It is our job to see that this doesn’t 
happen. 

Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota said in his pres- 
idential address to A.P.G.A.: “We 
must and can remember that ulti- 
mate values persist regardless of 
what happens to our personal lives. 
Things that we believe in, things that 
have permanent significance, do not 
change, no matter how much the 
world about us seems to deteriorate. 
Prices may go up. Governments may 
become corrupt. The United Nations 
may lose its prestige, and we may 
walk in daily fear of atom or hydro- 
gen bombs or worse. But in face of 
all this, we must, as teachers, remem- 
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ber that certain basic values do not 
change.” 

Dr. Wrenn went on to say: “Hu- 
man rights and dignities, the integ- 
rity of each human personality, the 
warmth of love and friendship, the 
beauty of the earth, the eternal sig- 
nificance of the spiritual — these 
things endure. The physical and po- 


litical world about us may cause 
suffering of body and mind, but the 
things of the spirit do not die. It is 
with these basic eternals of human 
life that we must be concerned as 
teachers and counselors, if we are to 
live up to our high calling as special- 
ists in human relationships and trus- 
tees of human values.” 


Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Considering the great agitation in the 
United States over the apparent superiority 
of the Soviet Union in the training of sci- 
entists, it is good to be able to report the pub- 
lication of a careful, detailed, and very 
thoughtful study, Soviet Education for Science 
and Technology! by Alexander Korol. The 
book not only gives substantial factual ma- 
terial about the organization, purposes and 
results of scientific education in the U.S.S.R., 
but is also concerned with rendering an ob- 
jective judgment on its qualitative as well 
as its quantitative results as well as on the 
character of the Soviet educational system as 
a whole. The author’s conclusions deserve 
wide reading. The Soviet lead in missiles he 
views as an accomplishment of training, not 
an adequate criterion for judging education. 
American education has set for itself a greater, 
more complex task, the vital elements of 
which are not reconcilable with the Soviet 
scheme of complete control of human re- 
sources in the interest of the state. One of 
the author’s most telling comments is to the 
effect that the great tragedy of the future 
may be that the Soviet people, while receiv- 
ing a high level of technical training, are 
being deprived of the privilege of education. 
By comparison with Korol’s book, the Ameri- 
can government publication, Education in the 
U.S.S.R.,2 seems elementary and unrevealing. 
It covers the whole field of Soviet education 
but in very flat footed style. The only at- 
tempts to weigh or evaluate come in the brief 
prefatory and concluding statements, which 
confine themselves to stating briefly the ob- 


vious contrast between Soviet authoritarian 
theory and practice and American commit- 
ment to freedom and democracy. The bulk 
of the book rehearses in a straightforward 
manner facts about the administrative organi- 
zation, curricular content and other aspects 
of the Soviet set-up. In the next few months 
we may expect a spate of publications either 
urging us to go all out for science, or caution- 
ing us that a crash program is a poor substi- 
tute for the general strengthening of Ameri- 
can education, or at least telling us how science 
can be better taught. A forerunner of this 
predictable flood of literature is a booklet on 
Elementary School Science, Research Theory 
and Practice® which brings together and sum- 
marizes the views of “authorities”, the find- 
ings of results, and the results of successful 
teaching in this field. 

It is enlightening to go from works on 
Soviet education to Alina Lindegren’s Ger- 
many Revisited. Education in the Federal 
Republic* and to find that since the war there 
have been noticeable changes in the German 
schools in the direction of close cooperation 
between teachers and pupils and the develop- 
ment of greater interest in the social sciences 
though the traditional German stress on thor- 
ough and precise factual learning is still there, 
too. The increasing number of people who 
spend some time outside their native countries 
and who need special educational facilities to 
prepare their children for home universities 
has led to the development of a number of 
“international schools.” ‘These schools have 
now organized a foundation and have issued 
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a booklet® describing and illustrating most at- 
tractively their educational programs in such 
cities as Brussels, Djakarta, Geneva, The 
Hague, and New York, where the United 
Nations International School represents this 
distinctive form of educational structure. 

As the season for college admission ap- 
proaches and articles and speeches about the 
difficulty of “getting in” multiply, something 
close to panic is manifesting itself among 
high school students and their parents. Hand- 
books on how to choose a college and how to 
secure admission to it are bound to sell like 
hot cakes. A recent example of this species 
is Samuel Brownstein’s College Bound. Plan- 
ning for College and Career® which contains 
a good deal of miscellaneous useful informa- 
tion, and some sensible very directly-put ad- 
vice. It gives summary data on 984 accredited 
colleges and universities, a directory of junior 
colleges, a bit of vocational guidance, some 
ideas on how to study, the facts of college 
life including fraternities and pinning, and 
much besides. Mr. Brownstein shares with 
Mitchel Wiener authorship of How to Pre- 
pare for College Board Examinations’ which 
gets down to specifics, with specimen letters 
of inquiry, instructions on just how to prepare 
for “the interview,” sample questions and 
answers from the C.E.E.B. tests and sections 
on building vocabulary and improving read- 
ing comprehension. The colleges, faced with 
large numbers of applicants, must use tests 
of this sort to obtain comparable data on their 
candidates, and high school students must take 
them, but publications like this give one the 
nervous feeling that there is real danger that 
a bag of tricks for “test passing” may replace 
real learning in the high schools in the name, 
alas, of “preparation for college.” A special 
aspect of admissions is considered in Selective 
Retention and Admission Practices in Teacher 
Education® by Ruth A. Stout, which indicates 
that selectivity in admissions means more and 
better candidates for the teaching profession. 

If admission is receiving plenty of atten- 
tion these days, so is the twin problem of 
scholarship aid. High school guidance officers 
and families of prospective college students 
ought to welcome the carefully done Lovejoy- 
Jones College Scholarship Guide.® Near the 
beginning of the Guide is a section on the 
College Scholarship Service, which has done 
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so much to bring scholarship awards out of 
the jungle of cutthroat competition between 
colleges into the light of careful and respon- 
sible assessment of the financial need of the 
especially able. Then follow descriptions of 
the National Merit and General Motors 
plans and other special programs and a long 
alphabetical list of scholarships and their don- 
ors, including both foundations and colleges. 
As its title indicates, You Can Win a Scholar- 
ship,!° by Brownstein, Weiner and Kaplan, 
takes a more aggressive approach. This is a 
“how-to-do-it” book—how to prepare for 
scholarship examinations. It gives summaries 
of the literary works about which one may 
be asked, memorable passages from Shakes- 
peare, and outlines of history (all of which 
may save time which would otherwise have 
to go into extensive reading), plus typical 
questions and answers including three com- 
plete sets of New York State scholarship ex- 
aminations! On the other hand, the Office of 
Education Bulletin, Financial Aid for College 
Students: Undergraduate! confines itself to 
a punctilious and very useful listing, college 
by college, of scholarships, loans and student 
employment in 1955-56, leaving it to students 
to discover how they can qualify for these 
opportunities. For those who survive under- 
graduate education and want to go on to 
graduate study the National Science Founda- 
tion publication, Graduate Student Enrollment 
and Support in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1954" will be a valuable reference 
work, It is especially interesting that this 
survey, done in 1954, three years before the 
sputniks began circling our planet, was meant 
to provide public and private agencies and 
the Government with knowledge needed for 
intelligent appraisal of research activity and 
for the formulation of sound policies in re- 
spect to scientific research and education. The 
National Science Foundation very wisely de- 
cided to include the humanities, arts and 
many professional fields, and the result is a 
volume chock-full of figures and information, 
including the not too-surprising conclusion 
that even three years ago graduate students 
in the sciences were far ahead of graduate 
students in other very important fields of 
study in the size of their financial stipends 
for graduate work. The Advancement and 
Placement Institute has issued a compact 
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World-Wide Graduate Award Directory 
which lists fellowships available in foreign 
countries as well as in many American col- 
leges and universities. 

How to Study,* by Ralph Preston and 
Morton Botel, may help the student who gets 
into college to stay in. It deals both with 
better study skills and better study habits. 
Attached to each of its chapters is a test, to 
show how well the student has studied his 
lessons on studying. In Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
1955-565 one can find the quantitative re- 
sults of college going. In 1955-56, colleges 
and universities conferred 379,641 earned 
degrees, an increase of seven per cent over 
1954-1955. The present state of the greatest 
of the many problems which are ahead for 
colleges is dealt with in Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Colleges and Uniwwersities, 1955- 
56 and 1956-57.1® It presents a series of 
statistical studies done by the research divi- 
sion of the NEA with the ominous but ex- 
pected deduction that already the quality of 
the newly employed group is deteriorating 
year by year. This study includes a section 
on the rdle which women have played and 
could play in college teaching, pointing out 
that though many women have earned the 
M.A. few have gone on to the Ph.D., chiefly 
because the chances of good college positions 
for females have in the past been few. As 
the universities begin to feel desperate need 
of instructors they may be ready to employ 
even women on favorable terms, and one can 
only hope that when that day comes there 
will be qualified women ready to take the 
posts. 

A useful Guide to Career Information, A 
Bibliography of Recent Occupational Litera- 
ture\™ has just been produced by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. It lists more 
than 800 recent books and pamphlets under 
52 occupational headings, with brief and help- 
ful comments on each item. Walter Green- 
leaf’s Careers in Atomic Energy'® points out 
that of the 100,000 people now employed in 
the atomic energy program only 7,000 are 
employed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
while all the rest work under university re- 
search contracts in the physical and life sci- 
ences. The various state requirements for 
certification for school counselors and school 


psychologists are presented in a recent gov- 
ernment pamphlet.!® 

Anyone who is interested in the education 
and achievements of women will find con- 
siderable enjoyment in reading Gladys 
Brooks’s account of Three Wise Virgins,?® 
which contains biographies of three great 
American women of the nineteenth century, 
the educational pioneer, Elizabeth Peabody, 
the apostle of proper care for the mentally ill, 
Dorothea Dix, and the novelist, Catherine 
Maria Sedgwick. New Frontiers of Knowl- 
edge") is “general reading” of a different 
sort: it is made up of a number of brief state- 
ments based on talks, broadcast by the United 
States Information Service, by distinguished 
figures in many fields, from Charles Malik 
through Margaret Mead to Whitney Griswold. 
(1) Korol, Alexander, Soviet Education for Science 
and Technology New York: The Technology Press 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. xxv, 513 pp., 
$8.50. (2) Education in the U.S.S.R. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bulletin 1957, No. 14 x, 226 pp. $1.25. 
(3) Dunfee, Maxine and Greenlee, Julian, Elemen- 
tary School Science. Research, Theory and Practice 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1957. x, 67 pp. (4) Lindegren, Alina M. 
Germany Revisited. Education in the Federal Re- 
public. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, 
1957. vii, 107 pp, 55c. (5) International Schools 
Around the World. New Links in Understanding 
and Cooperation. Washington, D. C.: The Inter- 
national Schools Foundation, Inc., 1957. (6) Brown- 
stein, Samuel C., College Bound. Planning for Col- 
lege and Career. Great Neck, New York: Barron’s 
Educational Series, Inc., 1957. 214 pp. $1.98. (7) 
Brownstein, Samuel C. and Wiener, Mitchel, How 
to Prepare for College Entrance Examinations, Great 
Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 
1954, 1955. 213 pp. $1.98. (8) Stout, Ruth A., 
Selective Admissions and Retention Practices in 
Teacher Education. Reprinted from The Journal of 
Teacher Education, Vol. VIII, Number 3, September 
1957 and Number 4, December 1957. (9) Lovejoy, 
Clarence E., and Jones, Theodore S., Lovejoy-Jones 
College Scholarship Guide. New York: Simon and 
Schusters 1957. 123 pp. $3.95. (10) Brownstein, 
Samuel C., Weiner, Mitchel, and Kaplan, Stanley 
H., You Can Win a Scholarship. Great Neck, New 
York: Barron’s Educational Series, 1956. 429 pp. 
$2.98 (11) Wilkins, Theresa, Financial Aid for 
College Students: Undergraduate. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 18, v, 
232 pp. $1.00. (12) Graduate Student Enrollment 
and Support in American Universities and Colleges, 
1954. Washington, D. C.: National Science Founda- 
tion, 1957. xi, 302 pp. $1.90. (13) World-Wide 
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Report oF WasHINGTON CONFERENCE oN U. S. Nationat SEcuRITY 


Graduate Award Directory Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 
Advancement and Placement Institute, 1957. 28 pp. 
(14) Preston, Ralph C., and Botel, Morton, How to 
Study. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1956. 128 pp. $1.80. (15) Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1955-56. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, May 
1957, Circular No. 499. viii, 182 pp. $1.25. (16) 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 1955-56 and 1956-87. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the United States, 
1957. 76 pp. (17) Guide to Career Information. A 
Bibliography of Recent Occupational Literature. New 
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York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. x, 203 pp. $3.00. 
(18) Greenleaf, Walter J., Careers in Atomic Energy. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, 1957 Pamphlet No. 119, iii, 
36 pp. 25c. (19) Brewster, Royce E., Guidance 
Workers. Certification Requirements. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bulletin 1957, No. 22. vi, 58 pp. 25¢ (20) 
Brooks, Gladys, Three Wése Virgins. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1957. xii. 244 pp., 
$4.00. (21) New Frontiers of Knowledge. A Sym- 
posium by Distinguished Writers, Notable Scholars 
and Public Figures. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. x, 125 pp. $2.75. 


Report of Washington Conference on 
U.S. National Security 


HELEN B. SCHLEMAN 


A Conference on the Foreign As- 
pects of United States National Secur- 
ity was called at the direction of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on February 25, 
1958 in Washington, D. C. Mr. Eric 
Johnston served as organizer and 
chairman of the conference. It was 
my privilege to represent the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors at this meeting of some 
1200 individual citizens and represen- 
tatives of various national associations. 

The general objective of the confer- 
ence was to mobilize citizen support 
for the United States Mutual Security 
Program. Specifically, particular at- 
tention was directed to the economic 
aid portion of the program as differ- 
entiated from the military assistance 
and defense support portions. Support 
for the military sections of the pro- 
gram, approximately three-fourths of 
the requested total Mutual Security 
appropriations, seems to be a foregone 
conclusion. The economic aid portion, 
which includes appropriations for the 
Technical Assistance Program, the 
Special Assistance Program, and the 
Development Loan Fund, seems, on 


the other hand, to be a perennial tar- 
get for congressional economy. 

The principle of economic aid in the 
newly developing independent coun- 
tries of the world had at this confer- 
ence extraordinary support. The top 
representatives of our leadership of 
both parties, President Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson, both en- 
dorsed it convincingly. Countless 
other top level policy makers includ- 
ing former President Truman, Vice- 
president Nixon, Secretary of State 
Dulles, former Secretary of State 
Acheson, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy, C.I.A. Director Dulles, and 
the special assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology, Mr. Kil- 
lian, spelled out their reasons for sup- 
port of the policy of aid. All joined 
together without reservation to define 
the necessity to our security and de- 
fense of this part of the Mutual Aid 
Program. 

These political leaders went farther 
than this, however. They joined with 
national leaders of Protestant, Jewish, 
and Catholic religious faiths in candid 
recognition of the moral obligation we 
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should meet—indeed should have 
met, more fully—without the prod 
of defense necessity. They challenged 
those present, and through them the 
thousands they represented, to share 
our abundance and not to be ashamed 
of the impulse to extend help and 
friendship to those in need. Never in 
history have the people of one country 
given so generously to the peoples of 
other countries as have the people of 
the United States in the past few 
years. Yet we somehow have not taken 
much satisfaction in being able to 
share our plenty. Apparently the 
feeling of our greatest leaders is that 
we are sensitive about being called 
“soft touches.” If this be a substantial 
reason for our lukewarm support of 
an official program that shares our 
knowledge and skills with people who 
have not previously had an opportun- 
ity to learn, and shares our super- 
abundance of food with those who are 


hungry, then our moral courage needs 
a support program of its own. 

The unqualified bipartisan endorse- 
ment at top levels of the principle of 
economic aid takes the issue out of the 
realm of politics for the average citi- 
zen. It makes it possible for both indi- 
vidual citizens and organizations who 
normally refrain from publicly ex- 
pressing opinions on partisan issues to 
come out squarely in support of the 
humanitarian principles involved and 


‘to demand effective and efficient ad- 


ministration of a program that permits 
us to exercise some of our humane im- 
pulses. It is to be hoped that the na- 
tion’s leaders, by thus joining hands 
in unprecedented bipartisan support 
of this cause, have opened the door for 
the support of the rest of us. May we 
have the courage to be labelled “soft 
touches” if need be. Perhaps it is 
better to bear that label than to be 
untouched by the need of others. 


NAWDC 1958 Summer Workshops 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Education, Indiana University 


JUNE 23-JULY 3, 1958 


For both high school and college women personnel workers. Some sessions will 


include both groups for discussion of common problems; others will be held 


Discussion will concern such subjects as: organization of group guidance; theory 
and practice of multiple counseling; vocational and career opportunities for 
girls and women today; sociological trends and their implications to counselors. 


Leaders: 
Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, III. 
Program: 
separately for high school and college workers. 
Special 


Features: Overnight trip to the Pacific Coast, Saturday and Sunday, June 28-29. Includes 
visit to Sea Lion Caves, Agate Beach, overnight accommodations at Sherwood 


Lodge. 
Credit: ‘Three hours credit. Workshop may be audited. 
Cost: Fees and tuition $27, whether for credit or not. 


Board and room (double room) $35; board and room (single room) $45. 
Cost of weekend trip approximately $15. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK JUNE 30-JULY 11, 1958 
Leaders: M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of the College of Home Economics, Professor of 
Education and Director of Graduate Program in Student Personnel Work, 
Syracuse University 
Gertrude B. Woodward, Vice-principal emeritus of Fremont High School, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Program: For women engaged in guidance and student personnel work in the secondary 
and collegiate levels of education. Chief emphasis: emerging concepts and 
changing practices in guidance and student personnel work. Program will 
include lectures, demonstrations, films, and discussion, with opportunity for 
individual consultation with leaders of the workshop, interest group meetings, 
and informal conversations in a social setting. 

Special 

Features: Visiting lecturers and members of the Syracuse University faculty will participate 
in the program. Field trips to points of interest in and about Syracuse will be 
arranged if the group desires. A committee of local members of NAWDC will 
plan a special social event. 

Credit: | Two hours graduate credit. Workshop may be audited, for any period of time 
from a day to the entire two weeks. 

Cost: Approximately $120, including tuition, room and board. 

$7 per day plus charges for room and board for auditors attending Jess than the 
entire time. 





Please send me an official application blank for the NAWDC Workshop at (check one) 
[] Oregon State College 
[] Syracuse University 


SEES Pe ECR Re LT NS PTC TEM EE Pe Me RT Te ne 


Mailing Address: ____.___. ica si a ae et es ee 








Position held: _........ 








Re es ae ee a ANE Hyer ed ae enV OE RENE Ne EN RR nC ein ae 
For Oregon Workshop, return form to: For Syracuse Workship, return form to: 
Miss Helen S. Moor Dean M. Eunice Hilton 

Dean of Women Slocum Hall 
Oregon State College Syracuse University 


Corvallis, Oregon Syracuse 10, New York 
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NTL Announces Summer Scholarships for Maine 


Five special scholarships of $75 
each to members of the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors interested in increasing their 
knowledge and skills in the art of 
group relations have just been an- 
nounced by the National Training 
Laboratories (a project of the Na- 
tional Education Association). 


Two Sessions 


The scholarships apply to the 1958 - 


Summer Laboratory at Gould Acade- 
my in Bethel, Maine, where, for sev- 
eral years, the NTL has held two 
summer sessions of three weeks each 
for about 150 men and women. 
Here, under the stimulating leader- 
ship of a staff of experts drawn from 
leading universities and operating on 
a staff-student ration of one to five, 
participants in the Laboratory make 
rapid strides on two levels: (1) in- 
creased ability to identify group prob- 
lems, and (2) greater skill in meeting 
these problems in counseling, in stud- 
ent groups, in professional associations, 
and in community organizations. 
Three units of university credit can 
be secured from the University of 
Maine. However, the purpose for 


which people come to the Laboratory 
and their use of its learnings are seen 
as much more important than the pos- 
sibility of achieving graduate credit. 


Recreational Attractions 


Additional attractions from a recre- 
ational point of view are nearby swim- 
ming and golf, to say nothing of walks 
through the pre-revolutionary village 
of Bethel and along the winding 
Androscoggin. An adjunct to fine 
food is the chance to enjoy what has 
been described as “some of the best 
conversation in the world.” 

The first session of the 1958 Sum- 
mer Laboratory will run from June 
15 through July 4; the second session, 
from July 13 through August 1. Total 
cost per session is $375; $225 for 
tuition and $150 for board and room. 


Applications 


Applications for scholarships may 
be addressed to National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. When 
you apply, please mention the fact 
that you are a member of NAWDC 
and that you are applying in response 
to this notice in the Journal. 


We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Peabody Hall, new residence hall 
for women at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, was dedicated on Febru- 
ary 3, 1958. The building is named 
in honor of Gertrude D. Peabody, 
Dean of Women at Temple Univer- 
sity. Miss Peabody served as vice- 
president of NAWDC from 1952 to 


1954, and was chairman of the Reso- 
lutions committee for the 1958 con- 
vention. 


Official representatives of the As- | 


sociation at educational events during 

the winter months are listed below: 
Marna V. Brady, Dean of Women, 

University of Florida: Inauguration 
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of President Robert Strozier of Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, 
February 21, 1958. 

Dorothea von Berg, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Fort Vancouver High School, 
Vancouver, Washington: NEA North- 
west Regional Instructional Confer- 
ence, Portland, Oregon, February 19- 
22, 1958. 

Helen B. Schleman, Dean of 
Women, Purdue University, and Vice- 
President of NAWDC: Conference 
on Foreign Aspects of U. S. National 
Security, Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 25, 1958. (See Miss Schleman’s 
report on this conference elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal.) 

Ruth O. McCarn, Assistant Dean 
of Students, University of Chicago, 
and former President, NAWDC: Con- 
ference on Higher Education spon- 
sored by the Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, March 2- 
5, 1958. 

Retha Wave Hulet, Counselor for 
Girls, Northwest Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City: Inauguration of 
President Wilkes of Oklahoma City 
University, March 6, 1958. 

Catherine W. Eames, Assistant 
Dean of Women, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis: National Conven- 
tion of the YWCA, St. Louis, March 
13-19, 1958. 

Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois, and former Vice-president of 
NAWDC: Joint Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Chicago, March 17- 
18, 1958. 


Presidents of State Associations 
For the convenience of members, 
we are listing here the names of the 
presidents of state associations of wom- 
en deans and counselors as they have 


been reported to the National office. 
Corrections or additions will be wel- 
come. 

Alabama—Margaret Vines, Coun- 
selor to Girls, Bessemer High School, 
Bessemer 

Arizona—Jinnett B. Kirk, Dean of 
Women, Phoenix College, Phoenix 

California—Jean Walton, Dean of 
Women, Pomona College, Claremont 

Colorado—Ruth Densmore, Dean, 
Boulder High School, Boulder 

Connecticut—Ethel A. Kennedy, 
Dean of Girls, Lyman Hall High 
School, Wallingford 

Georgia—Mary Alice Wisenbaker, 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta 

Illinois—Jean Liedman, Dean of 
Women, Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth 

Indiana—Gladys Erdahl, Dean of 
Girls, Richmond Senior High School, 
Richmond 

Iowa—lIris Anderson, Girls Ad- 
visor, Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines 

Kansas—Josephine Fugate, Dean 
of Women, University of Wichita, 
Wichita 

Kentucky—Emma Taylor, Dean of 
Girls, Simon Kenton High School, 
Independence 

Massachusetts—Myra L. Herrick, 
Dean of Women, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston 

Michigan—Veldean V. Roth, Dean 
of Girls, Central High School, Bay 
City 

Minnesota—Mary Williamson, 
Vice-principal and Dean of Girls, 
South St. Paul High School, South 
St. Paul 

Mississippi — Mildred Morehead, 
Dean of Women, Millsaps College, 
Jackson 
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Missouri—Thelma Redman, Coun- 
selor, Kennett High School, Kennett 

Nebraska—Ruth M. Herman, 
Counselor, Technical High School, 
Omaha 

North Carolina—R. Florence 
Brinkley, Dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Duke University, Durham 

Ofio—Lillian M. Johnson, Dean 
of Women, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 

Oklahoma—Ann Marshall, Dean 
of Women, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee 


Oregon—Mary State, Dean of 


Girls, Corvallis High School, Corval- 
lis 

Pennsylvania—Lois Harner, Dean 
of Women, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

Regional Association (Del., Md., 


D. C., Va.)—Helen Howery, Dean 
of Women, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster 
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Rhode Island — Marion Cole, 
Headmistress, Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence 

South Carolina—Lillian Grant, 
Guidance Counselor, Spartanburg 
High School, Spartanburg 

South Dakota—F lorence E. White, 
Dean of Women, Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell 

Tennessee—Ida Long Rogers, Di- 
rector of Student Life, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 

Texas—Joan Smith, Dean of 
Women, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown 

Utah—Cleo McCracken, Director 
of Program and Personnel for Wo- 
men’s Housing, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo 

Washington—Mary Lee Hill, 
Counselor, Columbia High School, 
Richland 

_Wisconsin—Stella Pedersen, Dean 
of Women, Eau Claire State College, 
Eau Claire 





Election Results 


Two new officers of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors were 


elected in the recent balloting by mail: 


President-Elect: Margaret Habein, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 


of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


Vice-President: Mildred G. Fox, College Consultant, Evanston Township High School, 


Evanston, Illinois 


Miss Habein serves as President-Elect for one year and will take office as President in 
March, 1959 for a two-year term. Miss Fox takes office as Vice-President in April, 1958 


and serves until the spring of 1960. 








